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meanwhile, it is being answered by the living of those 
who keep a good heart, who light their inner fires in 
hostile weathers and make them burn the brighter for 
the cold without, and who in all vicissitudes keep an un- 
changing spirit. Ingersoll, after a savage indictment of 
creation for its diseases and pain, exclaimed: “Is there 
a God? I don’t know.” ‘That spirit never won a battle, 
and it never could be expected to feel.a God. Paul asked, 
on the other hand, ‘‘ What shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?’’ Success in eternal life comes, too, “not to 
him who has suffered the least loss, but to him whose 
will is strongest and whose spirit has the finest temper.” 
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THE main characteristic of force is its stupidity. 
Accustomed to no other authority, it is unaware of higher 
control and so rushes to its undoing. In the despair that 
settles on many minds now that hopes of peace are met 
by war, in shape and bigness unknown in history, this is 
the anchor of deliverance—that no material force in the 
long run is ever superior to intellectual and moral force. 
That God is on the side of the strongest battalions because 
they are physically strongest is a false and foolish belief. 
The real strength of any battalion is its confidence of 
being in the right. That this is true is shown on both 
sides of any conflict. The combatants always appeal to 
the justice of their cause. If an appeal does not ring 
true to this, or if its claim is counterfeit, no support of 
arms will finally avail. Yo rouse ardor by saying, “We 
will show our enemies what it is to provoke us,” or even 
by calling on patriotic protection, and leave a question 
as to where the right of the matter lies is to neglect the 
main point of defence. A good guide to sympathy is 
the moral tone. ‘The measure of superiority is not arms, 
but the man. : x 


PEOPLE who say what for one reason or another they 
ought to keep to themselves are quite apt to excuse their 
brutal frankness on the plea of honesty. 
honest,” they say. But they hide a fallacy in, their ex- 
cuse. The honesty of an opinion is no permission to 
avow it. ‘he expression of the opinion, not its honesty, 
is in question. Many a sundered tie of friendship, the 
intimacy of many an affection, has been strained by the 
presumption that anything may be said so long as it is 
honestly believed. It may be as honestly believed and 
yet kept for the right occasion instead of being blurted 
out on the first occasion. The injuries honestly given 
are none the less to be resented. One may honestly 
reject what another honestly offers. To have peace we 
must sometimes muzzle honest people,—not for their 
honesty, but for their cruelty. 
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Ir the psalmist was right in saying that the real 
measure of life is not its length, and if all the preachers 
who have comforted their fellows in the loss of the young 
with this assurance are to stand by their faith, the sight 
of young men going to wars, or joining organizations 
which mean war in certain contingencies, cannot be 
wholly depressing or mean a useless waste. One who 
remembers in what spirit young men turn from their 
vocations to train their arms to fight and to steel their 
hearts for conflict, and who rightly estimates human 
nature, will not finish the subject in the usual easy way. 
The writer has seen church-yards, law-courts, and parks 
in London, college grounds and field on field in the coun- 
try, filled with the youth of England, the finest of youth, 
who are drilling for the enactment of their country’s 
decree. Without them no justice between nations could 
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be assured against any nation who for its own benefit 
chose to assert its will in defiance of law. Past the 
window thousands and thousands of splendid youths are 
tramping, singing as they march, “We go away, we go, 
we go,” and singing to the tune of “Horsley.” They in 
sober earnest, and the people in solemn silence, show that 
if religion is ever to sanctify sacrifice, it sanctions theirs. 


The Red Cross Ship. 


No sign so significant of our attitude toward the war 
in Europe has appeared as the ship which recently lay in 
the North River, New York,—with an illuminated red 
cross upon its side. It-was bound on a humane crusade 
to all the countries at war, fully stocked with surgical ap- 
pliances, and carrying in its cabins thirty surgeons and 
one hundred and twenty nurses. Each country in the 
great conflict was to receive a quota of these to labor on 
its battlefields and in its hospitals for the rescue of the 
thousands torn by rifle bullets, shot and shell, and nothing 
more significant has been known of the pure spirit of 
philanthropy since the day a food-ship was fitted out on © 
these shores to carry aid to the famine-stricken people 
of Ireland. 

It is an anachronism, an anomaly of tragic import, that 
the best men of the warring nations, the strongest, most 
vigorous, best equipped for life, must be torn to pieces by 
bombs and rifle-balls, all the perfected enginery of death, 
that all the science and skill, all the saving appliances of 
advanced surgery and perfect nursing and care may be 
used to patch them up, or what is left of them, after the 
horrible explosives have done their work. 

The aspect of the Red Cross ship as it steamed out of 
the harbor was a peculiarly inspiring and yet moving and 
pathetic sight,—inspiring because of the beneficent im- 
pulse of the people who had voluntarily fitted out the 
ship and sent it on its mission of mercy, and pathetic be- 
cause of the need so loudly crying for help from the other 
side of the ocean. God bless it and its beneficent errand, 
was the prayer of many hearts. We were glad we could 
show this token of brotherhood and human sympathy in 
the dark hour of the nations’ life-and-death struggle,— _ 
one small token of the spirit of Jesus Christ, who came to 
save and not to destroy men, in an hour when his precepts 
and example are put to scorn. 

We are thankful there are brave men and women ready 
to adventure their lives on the battlefield to minister to 
the dying and to gather up those who might be saved. 
The profession of the good doctor and the devoted nurse 
receives special illustration in this hour. It is set apart 
from all other professions for its saving power, that takes 
no thought of self, and is commissioned to the whole of 
humanity. 

This is doubtless but the first merciful contribution 
our people may be called upon to send overseas in aid of 
the war-scathed nations. If the struggle is long con- 
tinued, famine and pestilence are almost sure to follow 
in the wake of the armies in addition to the devastation 
wrought upon the helpless populations. The appeals 
will be urgent, the need heartrending. It will be our duty 
to do all possible for the relief of those unfortunate people, 
the innocent victims of war ravages. Suffering and hard- 
ship may be coming upon the world of a kind more dread- 
ful than has been known for centuries. It is our privi- 
lege that out of our abundance we may do something to 
mitigate this wide-spread distress of helpless and innocent 
victims stripped of their all and reduced to beggary. 

At this distance imagination is too feeble to picture 
such scenes as those poor people have been forced to en- — 
dure. We have read what is happening in a little corner. — 
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When we multiply it many times the desolation is far 
too great to grasp without the testimony of numerous eye- 
witnesses and a multiplication of detail that at present 
is lacking. It will be years, perhaps, before the picture is 
complete, drawn in all its lurid colors. 

The American heart is quick in response to suffering. It 
is a warm and generous heart, and has shown that it beats 
for human fraternity on many signal occasions, and can 
now, doubtless, be counted upon to help to the limit of its 
capacity. Indignation was hot when first the news came 
of what seemed an unprecedented crime, but now pity 
has taken the place of all other feelings—pity for those 
people as innocent as ourselves of all collusion in the 
crime. 

Many hearts were filled with hope as they saw the 
ship of healing and consolation, as it may be called, 
steam down the bay Saturday, September 12, under the 
symbol of the luminous star (for it seemed to invoke the 
protection of Him who is fabled to have been born under 
the star of Bethlehem), freighted with blessing for those 
who are waiting for it overseas. In these sad days it is a 
ray of hope, a sign of the spirit of the Merciful One the 
world professes to worship, and almost the only sign in the 
tumult of hatred and bloodthirstiness. 

The nations of the world are so closely knit together 
that one cannot suffer without communicating an electric 
thrill of sympathy to all. Already we are feeling the per- 
cussion of the great conflict in many ways. All down the 
list of foreign commodities and prices we shall feel it, from 
silk raiment and jewels to soap and matches. It will 
sit at our breakfast-table and preside at dinner to make 
the fare scantier and more expensive, but all our priva- 
tions will be easily borne, and not for these shall we suffer 
anguish of heart, and day and night feel the oppression 
of a great cloud. ‘The mourners of war’s ravages will not 
go about our streets, but, while our hearts are filled with 
thankfulness because of this, we shall still be thinking of 
those who weep their dead, our human kindred on the 
other side of the ocean. 

The President has appointed a day of prayer for peace, 
but, though it is timely, we shall not wait for that date to 
put up fervent petitions to the Giver of all good for the 
end of this unholy strife, this red terror, that has laid so 
large a proportion of Europe under its fatal spell. 


The Bankruptcy of the Conventional Christianity. 


The terrible war in Europe not only brings us in sight 
of empires in a life-and-death struggle; the glare of the 
conflagration reveals a great system of religion in process 
of dissolution. ‘The conventional Christianity is break- 
ing down for want of virility; a civilized world has no 
use for it; it does not do the work of civilization. 

We say the “conventional” Christianity. We do not 
say Catholic, or Lutheran, or Evangelical Christianity. 
We do not forget noble and modest individuals in every 
church. We mean the “Christianity”? which has in- 
trenched itself in state churches, and set up princes and 
lord bishops; which has allied itself at all times with 
vested interests,—the Christianity of kaiser and czar, 
of aristocracy and militarism; which has blessed battle- 
flags, and justified bloody conquest; which has made 
religion to consist in repeating creeds and saying prayers 
and keeping holy days, or in having spasms of fervor and 
emotion, whether under the glamour of a crowded temple 
or the excitement of popular camp-meetings; which has 
bowed at the name of Jesus, and called him Lord, and 
in the same breath pronounced his most characteristic 
teachings impracticable. 

This conventional Christianity of forms, ceremonies, 
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modes of worship, names, dogmas, has mostly prevailed 
for hundreds of years. It has insinuated itself into almost 
every church or sect. It has tended to take to itself the 
reins of ecclesiastical power, and to manage and teach 
in the interest of some one or other mode of conven- 
tionality. Thus, a professedly “liberal”? church may 
be honeycombed with a conventional Christianity as 
subtle and futile as you would find in Rome or Vienna 
or Berlin. What if this “‘liberal’’ church supposes its 
main purpose is to support an ornate and esthetic service 
of worship for a single hour of the week? What if its 
cushioned pews are found to be exclusive of the poor? 
What sf its management falls into the hands of men whose 
character commands in the community no respect for 
righteousness, generosity, or even decency? What if 
it is merely the Christian name which its members like 
to claim, while all the time they tell you that they do not 
think the Christian principles or the Christian way of 
life is possible? We speak sorrowfully of things too 
generally known to permit silence. 

The mischief with the conventional Christianity every- 
where and at all times is that it commits people to no 
great or noble or unselfish or truly spiritual mode of life. 
If you enlist in the army, you put your life to risk for 
the cause for which the army is supposed to exist. You 
make a change in the manner of life. What have you 
really promised to do, if you join the church,—the 
Catholic, or the English, or the Baptist, or the Unitarian 
church? ls it anything more than to do about as other 
respectable people in your group or your social set are 
doing? Is it anything to stir every chivalrous drop of 
blood to a new motion? Perhaps most people would draw 
the line here, and deny that they expect religion to stir 
them to a new mode of action; and because they think so, 
and sometimes are frank enough to say so, is the reason 
why conventional religion of every kind, and the churches 
which maintain it, are going to bankruptcy. 

See what conventional religion does not do, and never 
has even tried to do. It has done nothing, as we are 
seeing to-day, to put an end to war. Popes and praying 
kaisers and bishops and synods and conferences have 
simply stood by, and justified and prosecuted the primitive 
heathen custom of organized murder, called war. ‘They 
have not even been aware that they possessed a practica- 
ble gospel of justice, order, peace, and brotherhood. 

The conventional religion of Christendom has done next 
to nothing to cure the racial jealousies and antagonisms 
out of which war grows. What has the mighty State 
Church of Prussia ever done to allay the arrogance of 
the government or the soldiery in their irritating policy 
for forty years toward the Alsatians? What have the 
mighty churches of Russia and Austria done in behalf 
of their overtaxed and prostrate peasants? ‘There is a 
negro problem in our own country. Mi§llions of people 
are suffering from social and political discrimination. 
What have the great denominations, numbering millions, 
tried to do to set forth and urge the simple Christian 
doctrine of a friendly democracy? ‘The churches have 
not even thought that questions like this are the vital 
test of the solvency of their religion. 

Moreover, the religion of the conventional church of 
every name has proved futile to set such righteous and 
humane standards of business and employment as to 
allay class and caste distinctions and bitterness, and to 
stop industrial war. The church people have not thought 
that their religion had anything to do with such things. 
A Christian might conduct his business as if it were his 
own, and spend his money as he pleased. A Chris- 
tian might live in a state of chronic suspicion and fear 
with regard to great groups of his neighbors or his own 
workmen. How much have the churches been able to 
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help the feverish situation in Michigan or in Colorado? 
But here is a test of vital religion. 

We are not saying these things out of despair and 
pessimism. The first step toward a great courage and 
hope about our world is frank and honest confession 
that so far we have not had or used the right kind of 
religion. We can see this now as we never before have 
seenit. Either religion is played out or else it is a vastly 
mightier, more beautiful, and more commending thing 
than men have ever thought it to be. It is more natural, 
more workable, more practical. A new call comes to-day 
for this more virile religion. Let it take what name it 
may. Call it still ‘‘Christian,” if you can make the world 
know that it is not the kind of Christianity at which all 
the peoples of India and China and Japan are standing 
aghast. Call it ‘Christian,’ if you make it plain that 
the wonderful prophet of Galilee never dreamed of such 
churches, such travesities of religion, as have mostly 
filled the pages of history. 

Never mind so much, indeed, what you name it, pro- 
vided only that you possess the religion strong and good 
enough to do the work of a civilized world. What a 
simple religion it is, as soon as you take it up! It is 
like the key out of the dungeon of Great Despair. We 
knew it all the time; we only did not use it. Is it so 
very difficult to live as men and not as brutes, to think 
the thoughts of a divine universe and not chaos, to obey 
the Golden Rule and treat each other and all men with 
good will, to expect the best of our neighbors and help 
to make the best prevail and not to look for the worst? 
Is the religion of Jesus anything less than this, or is it 
anything more than this? The conventional religions of 
Christendom have been tried and found wanting. This 
religion of the seers and the prophets, of humble people 
and children, has never failed as often as it has been 
tried. Whoever wants fulness of life is going to try it 
and live by it henceforth. Car. Dp! 
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The Present Opportunity. 


There is mighty little use of preaching to people unless 
you can take them where they are. ‘There is even less 
use of preaching if you leave people where they are. 
Whatever may be its merits of thought or style, it is a 
poor sermon that begins anywhere and ends nowhere. A 
good sermon is the one that in its opening sentences es- 
tablishes a firm and vital connection with the minds and 
hearts of the congregation, and then lifts, broadens, cheers, 
inspires, and leads out into thankful praise and resolute 
deed. 

The minister who in these days preaches without any 
reference to the terrible and transforming events which are 
taking place in Europe will never establish an adequate 
connection with his hearers, for their minds are, for the 
most part, absorbed in the contemporary convulsions and 
their consequences. They are not thinking about ‘‘The 
Relation of Science to Religion”’ or about “Green Pastures 
and Still Waters.” What happened in Jerusalem or 
Ephesus in the first century does not seem so important 
as what is happening in Lorraine or Galicia to-day. 

At the same time, if a preacher leaves his people where 
the daily papers leave them he will have missed his op- 
portunity. It is his privilege to lift events out of the 
dust and smoke and show their deeper meaning and sig- 
nificance, to widen horizons, to enlarge vision, to turn 
sight into insight. ‘These are days in which men are 
questioning the very foundations of religion. They are 
asking the old elementary questions: ‘‘ Has God forgotten 


to be gracious?” “Is there any God who answers the an- 


guished petitions of His children?” ‘Is this world over- — 


ruled by a Divine Beneficence, or is it the field of action 
for demonic powers?” A modern-minded minister can- 
not ignore these questions. He must recognize that 
multitudes of people are feeling and talking to-day as if 
this sudden and appalling carnage meant nothing less than 
the collapse of Christianity and the overthrow of all the 
recognized religious sanctions and authorities. And for 
the present, at least, it does mean these things. It does 
mean the collapse of conventional religion. The Chris- 
tianity which has been the prevailing type of religion in 
Christendom has everlastingly proved its futility. It has 
failed to prevent the unnecessary enmities, the narrow 
prejudices, the false ambitions, the base passions, that 
have brought about this unspeakable catastrophe. It 
has failed to promote righteousness and to safeguard 
friendliness and peace. 

But let no one think that it is the religion of Jesus 
Christ that has collapsed. That religion has never been 
tried on any sufficient scale. If there is one good thing 
that is to come out of the present crisis, it must be that 
men will realize that the sacramental and dogmatic con- 
ceptions of Christianity are not the real religion of Jesus. 
It must be that men’s minds will turn from the religion of 
form and doctrine to a religion that is a habit of life and 
that is evidenced by the fruits of righteousness and peace. 
The religion of external authority has broken down. 
Shall not the religion that is spirit and life now find its op- 
portunity? Now is the time to set forth with new and 
persistent consecration the simple Christianity which en- 
dures by reason of its own inherent vitality, and which 
proves its truth not by arguments or definitions, but by its 
power to influence the lives of individuals and nations. — 

We may indeed reasonably hope that, as the outcome 
of this war, there shall come about a new alignment of 
the nations upon natural rather than artificial bounda- 
ries; an end to all deceptive and secretive diplomacies; 
and the complete and final overthrow of the military au- 
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of the rights of the people have wrought such intolerable 
woe. We may, that is, legitimately hope for a new birth 
of democracy in Europe, for a deeper regard for inter- 
national arguments, and for some relief from the burdens 
of militarism—burdens which outraged peoples will no 
longer consent to bear; but, more than all, shall we not 
hope and work for a new and practical idealism, the re- 
birth of the spirit of Jesus Christ, a reaffirmation of the 
truth that real religion is summed up in love to God and 
man? 

Too long have the Christian scribes and Pharisees 
blinded and misled the people. In their schemes of sal- 
vation and creeds and catechisms they have distorted the 
teaching of Jesus, closed the ears of humanity to its mean- 
ing, mistaken the husk for the fruit. They have made 
religion something to be talked about or relegated to spe- 
cial days and rites. Now it must be brought home to 
men everywhere that religion is not something to be 
accepted with men’s lips, but to be tested in their lives. 
It is not anything supernatural or sacrificial or symbolic, 
not something hidden or far off that we should say, Who 
will go over the sea or up to heaven to bring it to us, but 
something very nigh unto us, in our consciences and in 
our hearts, that we may do it. 

Here is the great opportunity which the present crisis 
presents to the little fellowship of Christians who have 
always preached Christianity not as a dogma or as a sac- 
rament, but as a way of life. Unitarians believe in and 
try to practise the religion of the two great Command- 
ments. ‘They have firmly and sometimes impatiently re- 
jected the poor substitutes that the misguided majorities 
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have been induced to accept. In the face of obloquy and 
misrepresentation they have insisted that doing the will 
is more important than calling on the name of the Most 
High. 

Now, more than ever before, is the time to insist that, 
unless religion is founded in ethics, unless it means jus- 
tice, integrity, humility, respect for the rights of others, 
reverence, good will, it is like sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. Now is the time for those who have this vision 
of what religion really is to be more than ever loyal to 
their trust. Now isthe time to proclaim anew the simple 
teaching of Jesus, to insist that religion is identical with 
disinterested service, broad and sincere fellowship, ani- 
mating ideals, brotherly love. All the other things con- 
nected with religion—priests, ministers, and hierarchies; 
ordinances, liturgies, and creeds; places of worship, sacred 
days, festivals, and fasts—are -but possible means and 
helps to the promotion of righteousness. Whatever cramps 
fellowship, or narrows sympathy, or balks the attainment 
of character, or substitutes orthodoxy of belief or cere- 
monial sacrifices for kindliness and neighborly living; 
whatever exalts pride, arouses bitterness, corrupts the 
simplicity of truth, is fit only to be cast out and trodden 
under foot. ‘The terrible tests through which our genera- 
tion is passing have proved that the religion of goodness 
is the only religion that is really worth while. ‘That is 
intrinsically, essentially, and by its own nature, divine. It 
owes nothing to time or place or outward condition. It 
shines by its own light. It stands the test which distin- 
guishes the true salt from that which has lost its savor. 
It is the life of God in human souls. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


THE “little war” of pacification which the United 
States began in Mexico last April was terminated on 
September 15 by President Wilson, by the issuance of 
an order for the withdrawal of the land and naval forces 
from Vera Cruz. In a note accompanying the issuance 
of the order, the President explained that ‘‘this action 
is taken in view of the entire removal of the circumstances 
which were thought to justify the occupation. The 
further presence of the troops is deemed unnecessary.” 
The withdrawal was ordered at this time at the urgent 
request of Venustiano Carranza, the provisional president, 
who assured Paul Fuller, President Wilson’s personal 
representative in the City of Mexico, that the evacuation 
would strengthen the hands of the new administration 
and hasten the complete pacification of the country. 
The troops will return to the United States as soon as 
transports can be provided. ‘The news of the evacuation 
was greeted with popular satisfaction in Mexico City. 
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IN striking contrast to the din of battles on the Euro- 
pean continent was the scene enacted in the Department 
of State at Washington on September 15, when Secretary 
Bryan and the envoys of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and China appended their signatures to treaties of peace. 
The treaties provide that all disputes that may arise 
' between the contracting parties shall be referred to a 
permanent commission for investigation for a period of 
one year. ‘The signing of the treaties at this time is 
especially significant, inasmuch as they would operate 
against the possibility of the United States being drawn 
suddenly into the present world-conflict. The nego- 
tiation of these agreements is in line with President 
Wilson’s efforts toward the establishment of a more 
_ complete machinery of adjudication between the United 
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States and all the other countries of the world. Nine- 
teen treaties, similar in principle to the four that were 
signed last week, have been ratified by the Senate and by 
the governments of the other countries involved in their 
negotiation, and now have the effect of international 
agreements in full force. 


THE attempts of the Allies to force back the wave of 
German invasion from the soil of France continued with 
great energy and heavy sacrifice of life throughout last 
week. The sum total of the operations, as observable 
last Sunday, was the withdrawal of the German right, 
which two weeks ago was preparing for the decisive 
blow at Paris, about thirty miles, to the line of the Aisne. 
At this point in their retreat the Germans checked the 
advance of the allied forces and at the beginning of the 
week were making a determined effort to resume the 
offensive all along the line. There is reason to believe, 
in the absence of any definite official utterance on the 
subject, that the losses in both armies during the slow 
and orderly withdrawal of Gen. von Kluck and his army 
from the Marne far exceeded any record previously 
reached in the annals of destructiveness. ‘The outcome 
of the fighting on the Aisne may well be regarded as of 
decisive importance, as it will determine the success or 
failure of the German invasion. 


J 


ON the eastern front the Russian armies, believed now 
to be numbering between three and four millions of men, 
are exerting themselves to the utmost in an apparent 
attempt to open the road to Berlin. Although the 
Austrians have not been “able to develop the degree of 
offensive and defensive strength that was expected of 
them by the German general staff, their opposition to the 
Russian advance has been of definite aid in retarding the 
progress of the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch at the 
centre and the left wing. Further north, in Kast Prussia, 
the Russians appear not only to have failed to continue 
their offensive, but to have been forced to a slow retreat- 
ing movement by the rallying German forces. There 
were indications at the beginning of the week that Gen. 
Rennenkampf was having a hard time in opposing the 
German advance into Russian Poland, on the way to 
Warsaw. In order to strengthen the right wing of the 
army that is facing the available forces of the German 
world, Russia at the end of last week was hurrying heavy 
reinforcements to Rénnenkampf. 


ne 


Tue attitude of Italy toward the grouping of powers 
involved in the European struggle is becoming an increas- 
ingly interesting factor in the international situation. 
An apparent effort has been made by the government at 
Rome, since its proclamation of neutrality, to maintain 
the position of a strict neutral. Public sentiment, how- 
ever, has been developing strongly in the direction of a 
step which cannot fail to exert a powerful effect upon the 
outcome of the struggle. That step, as foreshadowed by 
the plain trend of public feeling in Italy, will range Italy 
on the side of the Allies by a declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary. For a fortnight past a series of great 
gatherings in various parts of Italy have given voice to 
a demand for action that shall enable Italy to annex the 
Italian-speaking provinces now under Austrian rule. The 
government at Rome has been obliged to use force in 
dealing with some of these meetings, and the result has 
been a distinct stimulus to the anti-Austrian agitation. 
The breaking-point evidently is not far off. 
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Tas entrance of Italy into the conflict would be a 
double misfortune for Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
It would augment the land forces of the Triple Entente by 
nearly a million men, and it would close the door for the 
admission of food supplies into Germany and Austria by 
way of the Italian ports. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Kaiser has employed all the pressure at 
his command to induce Italy to cast in her lot with the 
other two members of the Triple Alliance, or, failing that, 
to persuade Italy to refrain from turning upon its former 
partners by declaring war against Austria. It appears 
now that, unable to carry out its agreement with Germany 
and Austria because of the strong anti-Austrian sentiment 
in Italy, the Italian government has done its best to pre- 
vent the participation of the country in the war as an ally 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia. It appeared at 
the beginning of the week that even in this passive plan 
of aiding Germany and Austria, the government at Rome 
was destined to meet with failure in the near future. 


wt 


THE relations of Turkey with the rest of the world 
continue to furnish material for interesting speculation 
to the chancelleries of Christendom. No European power 
has yet assented to the Ottoman plan for the abolition 
of the privileges of alien subjects in Turkey, known as 
the “capitulations.’’ In the mean while, the authorities 
at Constantinople are going on with’ their project, not 
only to abrogate all the treaties granting extra-territorial 
rights to Europeans within the empire, but also to dis- 
regard all existing tariff agreements by imposing prohibi- 
tive import duties upon a variety of products of foreign 
origin. Among the powers which have informed the Turk- 
ish government of their unwillingness to accept the aboli- 
tion of the capitulations is the United States, which pre- 
sented its protest at Constantinople on September 16. In 
no instance, however, has the protest against the abro- 


gation of treaties been accompanied by any reference to . 


the application of force as a means of inducing Turkey to 
comply with diplomatic representations. The interna- 
tional situation is too delicate for the employment of 
pressure at Constantinople. 


Brevities. 


A great moral and spiritual truth can sometimes be 
summed up in a few homely words, as when Longfellow’s 
cobbler states thus the ethical relation of this life to 
the next: ‘‘If you do well here, you will be well there.” 


What shall we do with the conventional “white lies” 
of society? Every one knows of them, nearly every one 
practises them, and they are so commonplace that most 
people never are made deeply conscious of their tenden- 
cies. They must, however, sometime be outgrown. 


We cannot yet realize the possibilities of the near 
future in the opening of the Panama Canal. Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, a former chief engineer of the canal, says, 
“He would be a bold prophet who should dare to predict 
the greater events that are certain to follow the bringing 
nearer together of the ends of the earth”’. 


The old-fashioned hand-cultivated kitchen garden is 
being gradually replaced by the field garden carried on by 
horse culture appliances. ‘The little kitchen garden near 
the back door was strictly for the householder’s con- 
venience and comfort,—a kind of mother’s garden, 
blessed with many tender associations, which we may 
continue to prize for both vegetable and sentimental 
reasons. 


In His Own Country. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


Curses upon him, men of Nazareth, 

For this high sacrilege of holy church 

And desecration of our synagogue. 

What, shall a wandering gypsy blasphemer, 
Dream-visioned and a friend to rogues and tramps, 
Idling away the busy crowding days 

When men are working, set the town on ears 

And turn the village upside down with talk 

Of God’s glad kingdom come again to men? 


Have I not known him, son of a carpenter, 
Setting a shoulder-to his father’s trade, 

Grimy with sweat, and straining with an adz 
To split the toughened trunk of olive-wood, 
Weary with dragging up the rocky street 

The beams of half the houses of the town; 

And shall this slender staggerer beneath 

Such clumsy burdens lift the whole round world 
Up to the dizzy pinnacles of God? 


' Have I not seen him, racing o’er the hills, 


Hair in the wind, with sun-browned boyish face, 
Chasing the clouds and shepherding the sky; 
And shall this thoughtless friend of mountain birds, 
This idle playmate of the bees and gray 
Sleek-coated foxes, rule Jehovah’s throne 

In everlasting glory down the years, 

And from the buttressed Zion of our faith 
Appall the courts of Cesar and of Baal 

With the dark shadow of a bloody sword? 
Messias when he comes is king of kings, 

But Jesus would be emperor of the poor; 
Messias flames a whirlwind of God’s wrath, 

But Joseph’s son proclaims that God is love. 


“Love,’’ does he say? Could I but reach his cheek 
He soon would know the wage of blasphemy 

To brave within God’s holy synagogue 

The village elders with his heresies 

And artful mouthings of the prophet’s word, 

That he it is Isaiah has foretold 

Shall loose the captives, give the blind to see, 

And lead the broken-hearted into peace. 


What! Can he heal us,—he who thirsty, drinks, 
And hungry, threshes Sabbath corn in ear, 

Or faints when weary of the summer sun? 

His father needs him; can he find no task 

To clothe his brothers, stay his mother’s hands, 
Or set his sisters singing at their looms, 

But he must wander, careless, up and down, 
Sleep under hedges with his John and James, 
Upsetting half the country with his talk 

Of love and brotherhood and Father God? 


Can he teach me, a rabbi of God’s church, 
New ways to read the ancient prophesies, 
Whose eyes grow dim above the yellow rolls, 
Whose hands are palsied grasping at the Word; 
And he with his young beauty, breathing health, 
Lover of men, and children’s comforter, 

Whom women follow as the stars the moon 
Across the windy heavens, shall he crowd 

Me out the hearts of all our villagers, 

And pilfer with the turning of a hand 

What I have struggled all these years to keep? 


Nay, that he shall not! By my fathers’ graves 
And all the lineage of my tribe I swear 

He shall not doit! Old as Iam I vow, 
Jehovah helping, that these withered hands 
Shall pluck his beard out, crown-him with wild thorn, 
Throw sand upon his scourged and bleeding back, 
And tear his body limb from shining limb. 

He will not be so swift for running then, 

Nor flash great visions from his stunken eyes. 
Those hands that draw men simply at a touch 
Shall clasp in darkness crumbling palms of death, 
And night forever brood within his brain. 


Millions of dreamers stormed as brave as he 
The everlasting bulwark of all time, 

Setting their aery standards in the breach, 
And climbing, with their silly swords in teeth, 
Up the great slippery granite sides to die. 
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The 


Millions of dreamers, and where are they now? 
Jehovah liveth, still his ministers 

Lift in the Temple pleading hands of prayer, 
Emperor and Galilean come and go 

And leave their shifting shadows in the glass, 
While Aaron’s priesthood rule behind the Veil 
And holy Tabernacle of the Most High God. 


The Temple stands, Jehovah lives, and I 

Need no instruction from a carpenter. 

Seize him and stone him, men of Nazareth! 
AMHERST, Mass. 


Some Unappreciated Shakespearian Characters. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


“All the world’s a stage,” says Shakespeare. Taking 
the converse of this proposition, we may say that Shake- 
speare’s plays form a miniature world, the dramatis per- 
son@ supplying types of nearly all the classes of char- 
acters to be found in the larger world. And, as in*the 
larger world there are characters with noble and lovable 
qualities who are less appreciated than they deserve, so 
it is in Shakespeare. Sometimes this lack of apprecia- 
tion arises, both in the plays and in real life, from the 
inconspicuous réles which fall to the lot of these person- 
ages, sometimes to the presence of more striking person- 
alities in such close juxtaposition that the less striking 
ones are overshadowed. 

Let us look at a few of these unappreciated characters. 
We will first take two who play humble roles—Sir Egla- 
mour in ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ and the Groom 
in ‘Richard II.’’ The former appears only in two scenes 
(act iv., sc. 3, and act v., sc. 1), but what a beauti- 
ful picture of a true knight is suggested in this small 
space! How worthy of affection is this man, who, after 
the death of his lady-love, devotes himself to celibacy, 
but, instead of retiring into a monastery or shunning the 
society of the other sex, holds himself in readiness to 
serve other women for the sake of the one he loved, so 
that Silvia can, without misgiving, ask his aid in her dis- 
tress, just as if he were a monk or a friar, knowing that 
he will neither deem her plea importunate nor annoy 
her with attentions on her journey through the forest. 
Shakespeare makes a few hits in this very play at the 
extravagances of the love-making of chivalry, but we 
see, from this portrait of Sir Eglamour, that he was not 
blind to the true ideal that lay behind the extravagances. 

The Groom in ‘Richard II.” plays an even less con- 
spicuous part than Sir Eglamour, but, nevertheless, no 
one who will carefully read the scene in which he appears 
can fail to be struck by the faithfulness of the man who— 
at some risk to himself—goes to visit his former master 
when all his friends have forsaken him. We are the more 
impressed when we reflect that Richard was far from 
being a lovable character; in fact, the Groom does not 
seem to feel deep affection for him, or even to owe him 
gratitude for kindness; he seems to come out of pure 
pity—or, no, perhaps not solely out of pity: his talk 
is all of the horse which he used to tend when it was 
Richard’s and which is now the property of Bolingbroke. 
The love for roan Barbary was perhaps the link between 
the monarch and the groom, the ‘‘fellow-feeling’’ which 
made them “‘ wondrous kind.” 

The two characters of which we have spoken attract 
us by their moral qualities alone. At first sight, it seems 
as if the case were otherwise with the next one—Fluellen. 
We think of his delicious Welsh-English, of his amusing 
insistence on “the disciplines of war,’ and at first we do 
not pay much attention to his moral worth, but when we 
come to look at him more closely we see that his attrac- 
_tiveness has also a moral source; for is not his chief charm 
pemaplicity and directness, and are not these the out- 
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come of a guileless nature? If his simplicity sprang from 
stupidity, as Dogberry’s does, we should laugh, but we 
should not love him. But Fluellen is no fool, nor is he 
even weakly good-natured; he is sometimes taken in— 
e.g., by Pistol—because he thinks others as genuine as 
himself; but he refuses to plead for Bardolph, the thief, 
and insists on the humiliation of Pistol, who has scoffed 
at the leek. Of a piece with all this is his uncompromis- 
ing answer to the king, who suggests that Williams shall 
break his oath of giving “a box o’ the ear” to any one 
who challenged the glove in his cap. (The glove, it will 
be remembered, was given as a gage by Henry himself 
when he went round the camp in disguise.) 


“It may be [says the king] his enemy is a gentleman 
of great sort, quite from the answer of his degree.” 
“Though he pe as goot a gentleman as the tevil is [replies 
the undaunted Welshman], as Lucifer and Pelzebub 
himself, it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 

his vow and his oath.” 


(Note the combined deference and familiarity of the 
“look your grace.’’) 

Perhaps, by the by, Williams himself might be added 
to our list of unappreciated characters. Certainly his 
manly bearing when he finds his quarrel is with the king 
is most remarkable, well worthy of the most truly demo- 
cratic of Shakespeare’s plays, and at bottom, I think, 
they are all democratic, since in every play there is rec- 
ognition of the fact that ““a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
At any rate, nothing can surpass, in mingled dignity 
and courtesy, Williams’s defence of his conduct. Hear 
him speak for himself in answer to the king -— 


“King Henry. "Twas I, 
strike; 


And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 


indeed, thou promised’st to 


How canst thou make me satisfaction? 

“Wiluams. All offences, my lord, come from the heart: 
never came any from mine that might offend your 
majesty. 

“King Henry. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

“Walliams. Your majesty came not like yourself: you 
appeared to me but as a common man; witness the 
night, your garments, your lowliness; and what 
your highness suffered under that shape, I beseech 
you take it for your own fault and not mine: for 
had you been as I took you for, I made no offence; 
therefore, I beseech your highness, pardon me.” 


No wonder that the king’s answer is to order the glove 
to be filled with crowns! 

To return to Fluellen. Above all, how wise is_ his 
answer when the noise in the English camp is defended 
by pleading the enemy’s example,— 


“Tf the enemy is an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb, 
is it meet, think you, that we should also, look you, 
pe an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb? in your 
own conscience, now’’! 


Does not the king speak truly when he says,— 


“Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman’’? 


Our next character, Horatio, plays a humble réle, but 
the chief reason of his going unnoticed is that he is over- 
shadowed by the more ‘striking personality of Hamlet. 
It must be confessed that there is nothing striking about 
Horatio himself. He is just a commonplace, practical 
man, without a spark of cleverness. His worth is en- 
tirely moral, but the morality is of the highest order. 
We are first struck by the common sense of his behavior 
about the ghost,—his scepticism when told of its appear- 
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ance, his complete recantation when convinced by the 
evidence of his senses. We next notice that, though 
awed by the ghost, he shows no cowardice; his only 
fear is for Hamlet, whom he beseeches not to follow it. 
Here is heard the keynote of his life; fidelity in friend- 
ship is the chief point in his character. Truly admirable 
is his behavior to his friend. ‘There is no rude assump- 
tion of familiarity with the prince; he always treats 
him with courtesy and respect: on the other hand, 
though he is a poor man, he never flatters him; he 
speaks to him in a natural, straightforward way, as one 
man to another; he never mentions his love, but Ham- 
let is ever his chief thought, e.g., even while struck with 
pity for poor distraught Ophelia, he thinks of the neces- 
sity of preventing the spread of rumors prejudicial to 
his friend’s reputation. He is “faithful even unto 
death,” nay, beyond it, for at Hamlet’s request he “‘ab- 
sents himself from felicity awhile,” that he may vindi- 
cate his friend’s honor. We can understand what it 
must have been to Hamlet to have such a friend when 
we remember that he had no one else to rely on; that 
Polonius and Laertes always distrusted him and warned 
Ophelia against him; that Ophelia, instead of indig- 
nantly standing up for her lover, as Juliet or Portia 
would have done, listens tamely to the admonitions of 
her father and brother, and even lends herself to aid 
their espionage. When we think further of Osric, the 
typical courtier, with no mind of his own, saying what- 
ever he thinks will please, and of Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern, who join his uncle in plotting against him, can 
we wonder that he greets Horatio in such terms as these :— 


‘‘Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man, that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 


Our last character, Celia, meets with less appreciation 
than is her due because she is so overshadowed by the 
strikingypersonality of Rosalind that it is only by close 
observation that one discerns the beauties of her nature. 
Rosalind is one of those people that naturally take the 
central place wherever they appear. ‘These people are 
often not merely attractive, frequently they are really 
and genuinely admirable; but they have an intense con- 
sciousness of their own personality, and a way of impress- 
ing their personality on others. Rosalind has no inten- 
tion of throwing her cousin into the shade, but she does 
it. We feel that, though her uncle is unjust in calling 
her ‘‘subtle,”’ yet there is justification for his subsequent 
words, addressed to Celia :— 


“She robs thee of thy name; 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous 
When she is gone.” 


It is one of the finest points in Celia’s character that 
she never resents this self-obtrusion of her cousin. She 
is quite content to be simply Rosalind’s confidante. Of 
her generous and faithful conduct in accompanying 
Rosalind into banishment there is no need to speak. 
Some people who pretend to great knowledge of human 
nature declare that friendship between women is impos- 
sible. Shakespeare, whom all allow to have known a 
good deal about human nature, seems to think otherwise. 
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And yet, with all Celia’s devotion to Rosalind, she 
never merges her own individuality in her cousin’s or 
any one else’s. Early in the play we see her shame and 
resentment at her father’s behavior to Orlando,— 


“Were I my father, coz, would I do this?” 


It is significant, too, that the first suggestion of going 
into the forest comes from her, though, when Rosalind 
has taken up the idea, she makes it her own, adding the 
proposition that they should disguise themselves as men, 
and of course afterward naturally assumes the more 
prominent place. It is also to be noted that Celia, 
though less strong physically than her cousin, is of 
a more equable temperament, laughing in a tender, 
elder-sisterly way at Rosalind’s sallies when the latter 
is in a merry mood, sustaining and consoling her when 
she is in a sad one. 

Rosalind dazzles like the meteor: 
the steady radiance of the planet. 

One general remark, to conclude this survey of unap- 
preciated Shakespearian characters. 

Sometimes it is the author’s fault that admirable char- 
acters in fiction receftve but scanty justice. The play- 
wright or the novelist emphasizes the strong points of 
a less worthy personality, and, to appraise rightly, we 
must oppose our own judgment to his. ‘This is the case 
with Dickens in ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities”: the limelight 
is turned full on Sydney Carton; his sacrifice of a life, 
lessened in worth by his own weakness, is given greater 
prominence than Charles Darnay’s almost life-long un- 
selfishness and steadfast loyalty to principle. But with 
Shakespeare the case is otherwise. In his plays, as in 
life, such characters as we have been considering stand 
in the background, or, at any rate, never hold the chief 
place in the picture; but they are fully drawn, just as, in 
a good painting of a crowd, each individual is distinc- 
tively portrayed. Their very position is one they would 
hold in life. We do not find the Horatios of our acquaint- 


Celia shines with 


‘ance taking precedence of the Hamlets, the Celias attract- 


ing more notice than the Rosalinds. ‘The faithful groom, 
the quiet, chivalrous gentleman, obtain only a passing 
glance, even the Fluellens, as a rule, excite merely a 
laugh en passant; and it is seldom that their real worth 
is discerned. But, as in life, so in Shakespeare, the 
neglect is due to the defective vision of the beholders. 
The beauty is there for those who have eyes to see. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


True patriotism, while it should be ready to resist evil, 
to denounce oppression, and expose wrong, should be even 
more tireless in applauding the good, extolling justice, 
and praising all efforts for things that exalt our country 
and its institutions—John W. Learnard. 


od 


We think of heaven as something that must visit us 
from afar. ... But the new heaven and the new earth will 
only be the unveiling to us of what already is. It is only 
our blindness that needs to be removed, only our spiritual 
faculties that need to be awakened.—Lucy Larcom. 


a 


O God, who makest cheerfulness the companion of 
strength, but apt to leave us in time of weakness: we hum- 
bly beseech Thee that if Thou sendest tribulation, yet, for 
Thy mercy’s sake, deny us not the comfort of patience. 
Thou wilt not lay more upon us than Thou wilt enable 
us to bear; but, since the fretfulness of our spirits is more 
hurtful than the heaviness of our burden, grant us that 


—— 
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inner calmness which comes when we feel Thee with us, 
and give us grace to own that Thou doest all things well. 
Amen.—R. Crompton Jones. 


The voice of our whole nature properly interpreted is a 
cry after higher existence. The restless activity of life 
is but a pressing forward toward a fulness of good not to 
be found on earth, and indicates our destination for a 
state more brightly beautiful than we now can conceive.— 
Channing. 

ed 


One thing there is which is yours incontestably, which 
you yourself may lose, but which none can take away. 
You have your life; and, however insignificant its place, 
however meagre its conditions, however circumscribed its 
power, it is of quite inconceivable worth to you and to 
mankind. The whole wide world does not equal it in 
value; and if all external aims were realized, and all your 
cravings satisfied, you are an ignominious failure if you 
have not nourished and developed that which is most 
palpably your own.—E. G. Spencer. 


The Moral Ultimatum. 


There are still many people in the country who are 
against war on any terms. The only opposition which 
they can offer even to an army threatening to invade 
their country and devastate their homes is the sword of 
the spirit. This is not weakness or sentimentalism on 
their part, but the heroism of tried conviction in face 
of desperate odds. We have deep respect for the position, 
though we cannot accept it. We know what it is costing 
them to maintain it at the present time. It is a daily 
martyrdom, an unceasing prayer that through the shrink- 
ing of the flesh, in some moment of danger or fear, they 
may not be unfaithful to the inmost conviction of their 
souls. They would not strike a blow even to defend 
themselves from death. ‘That is a courage as sublime 
as anything which the most splendid stories of battle 
can show. But if these people cannot take sides, as 
many of us have felt ourselves forced to take sides, even 
to the extent of pressing on the work of the recruiting 
sergeant and giving our sons to the war, they are one 
with us in recognizing that the issue before us is one of 
life and death between two principles, and we must 
choose, be the consequences what they may. 

We can most of us look back to a time—was it really 
only a few weeks ago?—when an attitude of intellectual 
indifference among rival moral systems seemed almost 
inseparable from the tolerance of good breeding. One 
man upheld old-fashioned Christianity, another wor- 
shipped at the shrine of a rejuvenated paganism, while a 
third proclaimed Nietzsche as the prophet of the new age. 
What did it matter? Let them all join in friendly argu- 
ment or confute one another in the pages of the reviews. 
The only unpardonable folly was-to refuse to keep an 
open mind or to believe that there is anything fixed and 
final in the pleasant variety entertainment which we 
call the world. To such a mood all sternness is unpleas- 
ant, the words of swift challenge which flash upon us 
from the Bible seem unreal, and moral indignation is a 
- little brutal and unkind. Suddenly we have been con- 
fronted by a moral ultimatum. ‘‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve’ has sounded as clearly for us as 
ever it did for the Israelites of old. All our fine-spun 
theories have been blown to pieces like spiders’ webs in 
agale. The latest novelty in morals has ceased to glitter 
and beguile as the storm-cloud has swept over the land. 
We know that the days of pleasant dreaming are over 
and are little likely to return while we live on this earth. 
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Quietly, with the confidence of strong men, we must 
take our side not simply for to-day and to-morrow, but 
for ever, for morality is not calculating opportunism, 
but loyalty which exacts no terms save permission to 
serve the good cause to the end. Loyalty of this kind 
means separation from everything which is hostile to it, 
intolerance of everything which weakens or thwarts it, 
a cleavage which cuts down to the foundations of life. A 
Christian is not a man who speculates about the nature 
of the good. He has seen goodness suffering and en- 
throned; he possesses it as an eternal treasure in his 
heart; and he gives himself freely to its service, not car- 
ing what the consequences may be, as a soldier goes forth 
to die for his country. 

In England we have played with these things. Small 
coteries have welcomed translations of Nietzsche and 
slobbered over him as their new prophet. Young men 
of capacious ignorance have talked about the Will to 
Power. A few serious thinkers have tried to interpret 
Nietzsche and his school of thought to the English mind, 
but the whole thing has not really touched us. It has 
been at best a fit of midsummer madness, and now we 
ate broad awake. We know in what we have believed, 
and we mean to abide by it, come what may and cost 
what it will. There is no lust for power in our blood; 
there is no dark jealousy of our neighbors in our hearts; 
but honor and justice and the sacredness of the plighted 
word and the protection of the defenceless and the weak— 
these are things which we value more than life itself; 
and to these things we mean to be faithful with the stern 
and unflinching intolerance of conscience. If any man 
says that he does not feel in this way, we are not going 
to pay him the feeble compliment of a pretended toler- 
ance. ‘Tolerance ranges over the wide area of things 
which are indifferent, about which it is lawful to keep 
an open mind. It has nothing to do with the ultimate 
things of the soul, when we are face to face with swift 
issues of life and death, of good and evil. 

Let us not deceive ourselves that we can escape paying 
the price of our Christian allegiance to the uttermost 
farthing. It is no time for sentimental dreams about 
everything being as it was before when the war is over. 
Nothing will be the same as before. This is not a matter 
of our own choice. It is laid upon us by the inexorable 
demands of righteousness. Perhaps our Christianity 
has lingered too long in the green pastures of the beati- 
tudes. Now it bids us walk through the terrors of the 
dark valley. “He that loveth father or mother more 
then me is not worthy of me.” “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” It is not for us to appoint the terms 
of our service or to measure the sacrifices which we are 
willing to bring. We shall have to lay sore hearts and 
broken friendships and our dearest affections upon the 
altar of God before this war is over. Let us do it with 
the courage of men.—The London Inquirer. 


To-Day. 


The mischief with nearly all of us is that we do not 
grasp the significance of our destiny. We read history 
and of events magnificent and terrible, but our souls are 
not large enough to understand that fate has singled us 
out, this very generation of ours, to figure in history as 
no generation ever figured before. 

Let us sit down and read history, read the most terrific 
pages of history, read of Cesar, of Attila, of Napoleon, 
get our souls full of those pages, comprehend the sublim- 
ity of their upheavals, and then force ourselves to realize 
that the page now being written transcends them all in 
horror and importance. We cannot realize it.... But we 
must, and the sooner the better. This thing has hap- 
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pened to us. ‘The realization should induce a solemn state 
of mind for which there is no word except the word “‘relig- 
ious.” It should stir not only the minor religious virtues 
of faith, obedience, fortitude, and helpfulness, but the 
final religious virtue of carelessness about self. Comforts, 
conveniences, rewards, justice, even life—what are they 
when the loss of them is calmly risked? We may or may 
not see the end of this thing. The old ideal may or may 
not be as moribund as we had supposed. What matter? 
We shall have lived in an age unparalleled; and human 
dignity remains. Some, I admit, are pessimistic concern- 
ing the result—not the result to Britain of Britain’s 
pugnacity, but the vast result of the struggle between 
ideals. Of course, common sense, energy, steadfastness, 
the informed consciousness of right, may fail. Nobody 
who wishes to think so can be prevented from thinking so. 
Personally, I do not think so. Iam on the side of the far 
future, and the far future is always right—till in its turn 
it slips into the past—Arnold Bennett, in London Daily 
News. 


My Riches. 


Mine is the gold of sunset, 
The glory of the dawn, 

The splendid star that shines afar, 
The dew-bejewelled lawn. 


Mine are the pearls and opals 
That fall from wayside spring, 

‘The silvery notes from thrushes’ throats 
Through woodland aisles that ring. 


Mine is the rare embroidery 
Of lichen on the wall, 

The airy grace of fair fern-lace, 
Meet for a prince’s hall. 


Softer than Persian carpet 
‘The moss beneath my feet, 
In dewy dells, where floral bells 
Toll out their perfume sweet. 


Banks cannot hold my treasure; 
It needs no lock nor key; 
None ’neath the sky so rich as I, 
Who hold the world in fee. 
—Emily Tolman, in “To a Summer Cloud, and Other Poems.” 


The Church is Dead; Long Live the Church! 


BY REV. E. A. COIL, 


“The church is dead, but it is not yet aware of the 
fact,’”’ remarked an observing friend with whom I was 
discussing the ethical and religious conditions of the present 
day. ‘There are many who will insist that the case is 
far from being as bad as that; but even they have to 
admit that the numerous surveys that have been made 
in recent years clearly indicate that the church does not 
now possess and exercise the influence and power it pos- 
sessed and exercised in former years. Not long ago P. 
Marion Simms, D.D., of Vinton, Ia., published a book, the 
suggestive title of which is, “What must the Church do 
to be Saved?” Under such headings as ‘‘ Problems 
Confronting the Church To-day,” “The Discreditable 
Situation within the Church,” ‘The Appalling Situa- 
tion in the Country Church,” ‘The Continued Decline 
of Candidates for the Ministry,” “The Impotence of 
a Divided Church,” Dr. Simms presents an array of facts 
that cannot fail to stagger those who are most optimistic 
as to present-day church conditions. Admitting that 
the church is sustaining serious losses in that many 
capable and earnest men and women no longer look 
upon it as a means through which to make their contri- 
butions to the uplift of humanity, the Bzblical World 
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of Chicago recently said: ‘Either Christianity will 
compel the assent of honest men of modern training, 
or it is doomed to become in America what it is in 
Europe, the patron and protégé of ignorance.” Although 
that declaration seems to confound Christianity with the 
organization that calls itself Christian, a thing that should 
never be done, it should constitute food for serious reflec- 
tion on the part of all who consider organized endeavor 
essential to the highest ethical and spiritual interests of 
mankind. ‘That the church is not now compelling the 
assent of large numbers of honest people of modern train- 
ing is so apparent that a simple statement of the fact 
insures general assent. Its failure in that direction is so 
great, and the effects so marked, that those who deny that 
it is dead grant that the life of the church is in serious 
peril. Since religion is of perennial interest to mankind, 
it seems fitting to inquire why this is so; why men and 
women, as deeply interested in religion as they ever were 
in any age of the world, should have become so indifferent 
to the organization through which it has hitherto sup- 
posed to be given its noblest and most effective expres- 
sion. To find a satisfactory answer to this question, 
consideration must be given to one of the greatest and 
farthest-reaching revolutions that has ever taken place 
in the religious thought and practices of mankind. 

Religion, springing everywhere out of the same soil, 
exists, nevertheless, in three well-defined forms—the 
sacrificial, dogmatic, and ethical. It is true these forms 
frequently overlap each other, each form embodying 
within itself some of the characteristics of the other two; 
but they can always be distinguished by noting what their 
devotees insist upon as a test of fellowship,—those devoted 
to a sacrificial form placing the emphasis upon the number 
and character of the sacrifices offered; the dogmatists 
limiting their fellowship to those who accept a certain 
creed, while those who adhere to the ethical form seek 
to unite men upon the basis of righteous living. In the 
first, sacrifices are considered of chief importance, the 
In the 
second, the creed is exalted above sacrifices and the kind 
of life lived. In the third, righteous living is considered 
of more importance than either sacrifices or creeds, and 
emphasis is placed upon reverent, earnest, honest life 
as an all-sufficient test of fellowship. 

The old sacrificial and dogmatic forms whereby men 
sought the favor of God through the offering of sacrifices 
or the acceptance of creeds, and long in the ascendency, 
are now rapidly giving way before a virile ethical religion, 
more potent, in many places, outside than it is inside the 
church. ‘To call attention to this radical and far-reaching 
change that is taking place is the purpose of this article. — 

As far as Christian civilization is concerned, the sacri- 
ficial form of religion was practically abandoned long ago. 

In the ninth chapter of the letter to the Hebrews there 
are presented two covenants, the first of which, being 
sacrificial, and contemplating the cleansing of the people 
by means of ‘the blood of goats and calves,” is supplanted 
by a second, in which it is set forth that Christ “by his 
own blood entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.’ Looking upon the 
first testament as thus fulfilled or superseded, men began 
teaching that salvation was possible only through faith 
in Jesus Christ; but, in making the transit from the old 
testament to the new one, it finally came about that 
creeds rather than character were insisted upon as the 
chief condition of a man’s acceptance and fellowship by 
the church. ‘Believe and be saved’”’ came to be the 
great exhortation of the church to the world, and heaven 
was pictured as a place or state to be attained only after 
death, earth being conceived as a wilderness of woe 
incapable of transformation or uplift, and from which 
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men were urged to make good their escape through 
right forms of belief. It was thus the foundations of that 
dogmatic form of religion that has dominated Christen- 
dom for centuries were laid. 

John Bunyan expressed the prevailing conviction of 
his day when he began his great allegory, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 


Progress,” thus: “As I walked through the wilderness of 


this world”; and the hero of that allegory was consistent 
with the requirements of dogmatic religion when he 
sought salvation in flight from the city of Sin rather than 
in an effort to uplift and transform it. In his endeavor 
to save his own soul he even forsook his wife and children, 
and pursued a course which, if followed now, would cause 
a man to be haled before the courts to answer to the 
charge of neglecting his duty. That conception of 
religion is giving place to the idea that a man insures his 
own present and future salvation only as he helps to save 
the world from sin and sorrow through the establishment 
of righteousness and the promotion of joy. The source of 
no small part of the power whereby this change has been 
- wrought is to be found in ‘our modern fraternal orders 
and that form of religion designated as ‘“‘liberal,’’ and 
which have been much opposed and sometimes persecuted 
by the dominant church. A careful study of their 
development will contribute to a better understanding of 
the present religious situation. 

The organization of workmen into brotherhoods for 
mutual assistance and protection, or operative Masonry, 
is so ancient that its origin is lost in the mazes of a dis- 
tant past. Speculative Free Masonry, however, founded 
on the practice of moral and social virtue, so conceived 
and exemplified as to free itself from those theological 
controversies that have divided the church into bitterly 
contending sects, and, at the same time, to impress upon 
men their obligation to pay that rational homage to the 
Deity which constitutes at once their duty and their 
happiness, began to assume form in the seventeenth 
century of our era. It became definite and effective 
through the foundation of the Grand Lodge of England 
in 1717. From that source speculative Free Masonry 
has spread to every quarter of the globe. One needs but 
to study its nature and purpose to see that, in instituting 
speculative Free Masonry, thoughtful men at one and the 
same time entered a vigorous protest against the dog- 
matic form of religion then predominant in the church, 
and also against the old idea that this world is a wilder- 
ness of woe, destined to remain such until the end of time. 
‘This institution proposes not to save men from the world, 
but to save them in the uplift and transformation of the 
world; and, its religion being ethical rather than sacri- 
ficial or dogmatic, men of good purposes and lofty ideals, 
granting to each other the widest freedom of thought and 
conscience as to the nature and attributes of God, the 
future form and state of the soul, cheerfully unite to pro- 
mote reverence, temperance, fortitude, prudence, justice, 
and other virtues that constitute the king-bolt of all civ- 
ilizations, and insure happiness and peace to mankind. 
Based upon the proposition that the whole human race 
constitutes one family, the high, the low, the rich, the 
poor, being the children of one Almighty Parent, inhabi- 
tants of the same planet, speculative Free Masonry 
_ teaches a lesson of universal mutual interest and aid; 
and, acting upon this principle, it demonstrates the pos- 
sibility of effective union on a theistic-ethical basis by 
uniting men of every nation, sect, and opinion, and pro- 
moting true friendship among those who might otherwise 
remain perpetually estranged from each other. That is, 
speculative Free Masonry is founded upon a principle of 
freedom, equality, and mutual regard which the royalties, 
hierarchies, and sectarians of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries quickly recognized as highly inimical to 
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their selfish interests. They saw that in the develop- 
ment and spread of that principle their power and special 
privileges would be imperilled, and they at once insti- 
tuted determined opposition. Although it hindered, in a 
way, that opposition was powerless to stop the growth of 
the new institution which soon began to take root on the 
European continent, and in 1733 a provincial Grand Lodge 
was established in Massachusetts. It is both interesting 
and instructive to know that the American and French 
patriots of the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
studied the principles of religious and political liberty, 
equal rights and fraternity, in the Masonic lodges of 
America and France. Knowing this, one can readily 
understand why kings, hierarchies, and all those inter- 
ested in the promotion of a dogmatic form of religion, so 
earnestly sought to discredit and arrest the progress of 
the institution. 

Although theistic and reverent, speculative Free Ma- 
sonry does not split up into sects and weaken itself con- 
tending over questions of theology and ritualistic practice. 
Seeking first of all to make this the best possible world, 
it emphasizes worthy character as the great essential in 
this life and as the factor that determines destiny in the 
future. Instead of teaching salvation through a trans- 
fer of merit and demerit between innocent and guilty 
parties, as it was taught by the church of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and in some places even yet, 
speculative Free Masonry declares that ‘“‘ There is an All- 
Seeing One whom the sun, moon, and stars obey, and 
under whose watchful care even comets perform their 
stupendous revolutions,’ who “pervades the inmost 
recesses of the human heart, AND WILL REWARD US 
ACCORDING TO OUR MERITS.” ‘The teaching of this in- 
stitution does not take Jesus, as a great religious teacher 
and exemplar of spiritual truth, away from humanity. 
It does no violence to what has come to be known as the 
moral theory of the atonement, which presents him as a 
worthy example, but not as a vicarious sacrifice. Teach- 
ing that God looks down into the hearts of all men and 
rewards them according to their own merits, this institu- 
tion insists that righteousness of life, regardless of the 
acceptance or rejection of any particular dogmas relating 
to the birth and nature of Jesus, shall be regarded as the 
test of fellowship among men. It teaches that God looks 
down into all hearts and rewards all men according to 
their merits, the logic of which teaching is that there is 
no possible way to insure sharing in the glories and tri- 
umphs of Jesus, or any other great teacher and examplar 
of moral and spiritual truth, except to live the kind of life 
he lived. 

The multiplication and growth of secret fraternal orders 
is one of the wonders of our age. We have the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Modern Woodmen, Elks, and scores 
of others, nearly all of which, however, so completely em- 
body in their constitutions and rituals the spirit and 
principles upon which speculative Free Masonry stands 
that men of character are gladly welcomed into the mem- 
bership of any one of them regardless of the fact that they 
may at the same time be identified with several others. 
Such results would be absolutely impossible if fellowship 
were based upon sacrifices or dogmas offered or believed 
in common, instead of upon character. 

Bound by creeds and traditions, the church of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries failed to incarnate within 
itself the thought and spirit which then appeared and 
sought expression in the various relationships and activi- 
ties of the world. Being denied by the body that was, 
that thought and spirit began building, in the form of our 
great fraternities, a body of its own; and now it has come 
about that the membership of these fraternities is increas- 
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ing by leaps and bounds while churchmen are anxiously 
asking, “What must the church do to be saved?” In 
many of its aspects the situation is pathetic. Many of 
the earnest efforts being put forth by conscientious church 
people to perpetuate the old order constitute, according 
to Dr. F. H. Cope, ‘‘the death-struggle of an old-time 
fallacy in religion.” Facts and statistics collected in 
both Europe and America show that the church that was 
is practically dead; but religion remains the greatest fact 
of history, and there are even now evidences of the coming 
of a greater and grander church that is to be. 

As the principles of brotherhood, based upon a recogni- 
tion of the universal fatherhood of God, equal rights here, 
and salvation by character in the future, became more 
clearly defined in the minds of men, it was but natural 
that there should be put forth efforts to embody them in 
the thought and life of the church. The desire to do this 
marked in a special manner those who had come to be- 
lieve that to uplift and transform this world, and develop 
manly and womanly character here, constituted the best 
possible preparation for the future. That the thought, 
spirit, and purpose embodied in many of our modern 
fraternal orders have been manifesting themselves in 
distinctively religious bodies, in more or less clearly de- 
fined form, for thousands of years is apparent to all who 
are familiar with the religious literature of the world. 
Micah gave expression to them when he protested against 
the sacrificial form of religion dominant among his people, 
and asked, ‘“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” But following the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century they began manifesting themselves more frequently 
and more persistently thanever before. ‘The churches that 
were, bound by tradition and dogma, very naturally 
opposed them, and a religious body branded as heretical 
wasborn. A church calling itself ‘‘ Uniti,’ or ‘‘ Unionists,” 
in which rite and dogma were subordinated to character, 


and in which were embodied the principles of that ethical. 


religion which characterize speculative Free Masonry and 
many other great modern fraternities, appeared in Hun- 
gary, about the middle of the sixteenth century. In Eng- 
land, the establishment of distinctively Unitarian churches, 
standing for the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and salvation by character, dates back to 1774. In 
America, such churches began to appear in the last half of 
the eighteenth century, and the American Unitarian 
Association ‘was organized in 1825. ‘These dates are 
specified because it is both interesting and important to 
know that the churches called “‘liberal,’’ because they 
would not consent to be dogmatically bound, have grown 
up side by side with our modern fraternities, and that these 
churches and many of the great fraternities embody the 
same spirit and principles in their organizations. The 
fraternities teach, in no uncertain way, the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man (conditioned upon the fact 
that there is one Almighty Parent), the immortality of the 
soul, and salvation by character. ‘These principles are 
familiar to all who have any knowledge of the literature 
of the Unitarian church. Comparatively few people, 
however, seem to have realized that this church and 
many of our great fraternal orders, enrolling millions in 
their membership, rest on precisely the same foundation. 
They were born both of that spirit that loves liberty of 
thought and conscience, and seeks through the develop- 
ment of heavenly characteristics to establish the king- 
dom of heaven on earth, and thus to insure the rewards of 
righteousness in the future. 

When a man dies, the devotees of a sacrificial form of 
religion anxiously inquire, “Have the proper sacrifices 
been offered?”” Those devoted to a dogmatic form in- 
quire with equal anxiety, ‘‘ Did he accept the right creed?” 
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This disposition to try to determine future destiny on the 
ground that the proper sacrifices have been offered or 
the right creed accepted creates many incongruous and 
difficult situations. For instance, when a man like Abra- 
ham Lincoln is taken out of the world, ordinary human 
sensibilities shrink from consigning him to everlasting 
tormeat; but common logic compels the conclusion that, 
if it is true that “‘we are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, and not for our own works or deservings,” then 
Lincoln and all other men who do not believe that, and 
act accordingly, are forever lost, no matter how praise- 
worthy tueir lives may havebeen. That dogma has caused 
many honest sympathetic hearts to ache when contemplat- 
ing the final destiny of noble souls who left this world 
without declaring belief in the merits of Christ as their 
only hope of salvation. But ethical religion, as embodied 
in the teaching of many of our great fraternities and that 
of the “‘liberal”’ church, leaving men absolutely free to 
accept Jesus or any other great 1eligious leader as their 
ideal, their exemplar of truth and its practical applica- 
tions, has no trouble or hesitation whatever in such cases. 
Whether it is the Pope of Rome, the Bishop of London, 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Ingersoll, a Jew, Brahmin, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, or Confucian who crosses the 
mystic river called death, ethical religion calmly says, 
“There is an All-Seeing One whom the sun, moon, and 
stars obey, and under whose watchful care even comets 
perform their stupendous revolutions,’ who “‘pervades the 
inmost recesses of the human heart, and rewards all men 
according to their merits.” ‘The righteous man will, so 
ethical religion teaches, receive his own because he is 
righteous, and the ruffians, who regard neither God nor 
man in their attempts to gratify their own selfish propen- 
sities and base desires, will reap exactly as they sow. This 
is applying the principle of eternal justice in the realm of 
the soul. It is saying to the righteous man, “You are 
sure, sooner or later, to reap the golden fruits of your 
righteousness,” and to the foul and selfish soul, ‘‘ You will 
somewhere, if not in time then in eternity, be brought 
face to face with your real self, see yourself just as you 
are, and if your conscience then condemns, you will indeed 
be condemned.” Let the prodigals, debauchees, epicures, 
drunkards, misers, cheats, hypocrites, and tyrants of the 
world understand, as ethical religion teaches, that they 
cannot escape nor come out of the hells of their own crea- 
tion until they themselves have paid, in terms of right- 
eousness and restitution, the utmost farthing, and a mighty 
change for the better will soon be effected in the life of 
mankind. Once their nature and certainty are understood, 
the hells created by the unrighteous, hells of conscious 
moral depravity and self-inflicted moral scars, will make 
the old conception of fire and brimstone, whereby men 
have tried in the past to frighten their hesitating fellow- 
men into offering the prescribed sacrifices or accepting a 
particular creed, seem, in comparison, only like a some- 
what superheated summer afternoon. Let this eternal 
truth, that the man who doeth righteousness is righteous 
and that the man who doeth wickedness is wicked, and 
that both are destined to reap exactly as they sow, be 
taught in all the Sunday-schools of Christendom, pro- 
claimed from all pulpits even as it is now being taught by 
many of our modern fraternities and the ‘‘liberal” church, 
that character determines destiny, and the world will be 
given such an impetus forward and upward as it has never 
known. ‘There need be no doubt about this because, al- 
though often bitterly opposed and hindered, the achieve- 
ments of two hundred years of ethical religion as embodied 
in the fraternities and the “liberal” church proves it true. 

It is not merely accidental that so large a proportion 
of the leaders in the great humanitarian movements of 
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modern times have been men and women pledged to the 
principles of ethical religion rather than to those of the 
sacrificial or dogmatic. Ethical religion proposes the up- 
lift and transformation of humanity, and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven on earth. Its adherents, 
therefore, instead of turning their backs upon the world 
and forsaking it, as Bunyan’s hero did, grapple manfully 
with it and strive toreformit. As already indicated, the 
American and French patriots of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century were inspired by the principles of 
ethical religion which they studied in the Masonic lodges 
of America and France. ‘The simple mention of our more 
effective modern educational methods, improved hospitals, 
humane societies, sanitary advances, and many other in- 
stitutions and movements that are making the world a 
better place in which to live, suggests the names of Horace 
Mann, Peter Cooper, Dorothea Dix, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Henry Berg, Joseph Tuckerman, Henry W. Bellows, 
and a great army of kindred souls, noble servants of human- 
ity and dumb animals, who glorified the name of God 
among men because wedded to the principles of ethical 
religion as embodied in the teaching of the Unitarian 
church. In their efficient work the world is given a 
glimpse of ethical religion in action. When all the achieve- 
ments that add to the comfort and happiness of mankind 
are considered, it does not seem extravagant to assert 
that this form of religion, gladly working hand in hand 
with science, has done more to uplift and transform the 
world in the last two hundred years than dogmatic re- 
ligion did in the seventeen centuries preceding. 

By no means the least of the services rendered by the 
ethical form of religion, long opposed and denounced, is 
to be seen in the modification of the thought, spirit, and 
methods of the older churches themselves. They are 
coming at last to make virtue of the faith they once so 
vigorously denied, and are adopting the ethical religion 
by which, they once sneeringly said, a man might live, 
but by which he could not peacefully and safely die. 
Many good results following the gradual substitution of 
the ethical for the dogmatic form of religion are already 
apparent. The different sects of Christendom, born of 
dogmatic differences, and so contentious.in the past as to 
constitute a source of weakness rather than strength to 
each other, are being united in the interests of righteous- 
ness. Even though the basis of our present alliances and 
federations, now coming to be so common, may be dog- 
matic, a careful study of their spirit and methods shows 
clearly that the ends at which they aim are chiefly ethical. 
More and more disposed to allow freedom of thought and 
conscience in realms where faith of necessity takes the 
place of actual knowledge, these allied and federated 
sects insist, with increasing vigor, upon purity of life, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence, justice, and other vir- 
tues, without which, no matter what sacrifices were offered 
nor what theology accepted, civilization would be abso- 
lutely impossible. The signs of the times indicate that it 
will not be long until the ethical ends aimed at by the 
churches, still standing with more or less definiteness for 
the dogmatic form of religion, will be recognized as a basis 
of union, and then a great alliance, completely subordi- 
nating the dogmatic test of fellowship to nobility of pur- 
pose and life, will be formed for the purpose of saving the 
world from sin, and seeking the answer to the prayer of 
Jesus that the will of our Father may be done on earth even 
as it is in heaven. The people of that great alliance or 
church, made up of all lovers and promoters of righteous- 
ness, being taught that it is not in forsaking the world, as 
the Christian of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ did, but in saving it 
from sin, that they will save their own souls, will con- 
stitute an organization more effective in the promotion 
of noble life than any the past has ever known. United 
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to promote those virtues that make life richer and happier, 
such a church will glorify the name of God on earth and 
prove an inestimable blessing to mankind. 

‘That such a church is inevitable is clearly foreshadowed 
by the facts that opposition to the ethical form of re- 
ligion has, comparatively speaking, almost disappeared; 
that the sects of Christendom, holding with less tenacity 
to their old dogmatic forms, are uniting as never before 
to secure ethical ends; and that the observant and thought- 
ful members of the great fraternities, standing clearly for 
ethical religion are beginning to realize that too many of 
their initiates, their early habits and training having 
been neglected, go wrong for them to be indifferent to 
the ethical opportunities and possibilities offered by Sun- 
day-schools and churches into which children, as well as 
adults, may be gathered for instruction and inspiration in 
righteousness. But an increasing number of thoughtful 
fraternity men, firmly believing that things bring forth 
after their own kind in the moral as well as in the material 
world, absolutely refuse to take a position the plain logic 
of which would be that many of their brethren, known to 
have been good men, have gone to everlasting perdition 
just because they did not take certain offerings to the 
altar, or did not subscribe to particular dogmas which 
others accepted and approved. The conviction grows 
upon them that character, not sacrifices offered nor dog- 
mas professed, determines destiny, and they are becoming 
more and more insistent that character be recognized by 
the church as an all-sufficient test of fellowship. That 
the church is beginning to realize the reasonableness of 
their demands, and yield to them, is evidenced in the fact 
that it is relaxing its efforts to secure ritualistic and dog- 
matic unity, and bending its energies more completely 
to the securing of great ethical ends. Its old message, 
the object of which was to save souls from hell in the 
future, is rapidly giving place to a new and nobler one, the 
object of which is to save this world from sin. The call to 
righteousness, less and less confused with sacrificial and 
dogmatic claims, is becoming louder and more effective, 
and the future is radiant with a light that inspires ever- 
enlarging hope. ‘Though the discouragements are yet 
many, the achievements of the last two hundred years as- 
sure the discerning that there is no occasion for despair. 
‘Those who become hopelessly discouraged dwell too much 
upon the dark and seamy side of modern life, failing to 
make such a careful comparative study of the present and 
the past as they should make. ‘That there is yet much evil 
in the world to be overcome with good is apparent enough; 
but there has been no age of the world in which so many 
forces were operating effectively to promote righteousness 
and comfort among men as there are operating now. 
That such forces will continue to multiply and become yet 
more effective, there is good reason to believe. 

Religion in some form is as enduring as are man’s 
questions concerning his origin, his relations and duties, 
and his destiny, and it will continue in the future as 
in the past, incarnating itself in organizations through 
which it will be expressed in the life of the world. We 
are not, therefore, as many seem to fear, now in the deep- 
ening shadows of a coming night, but in the twilight of a 
more glorious day. As the beautiful butterfly comes 
forth from the unattractive, unpromising chrysalis, and 
adds its brightness and beauty to the world, so will the 
church of the future, reverently theistic and ethical, 
consecrated and powerful, arise out of the conditions that 
now exist, unpromising as some aspects of those conditions 
seem to be. That church, devoting itself to overcoming 
evil with good, will glorify God upon earth, and greatly 
promote both the moral and material interests of all 
mankind. ‘The church is dead; long live the church. 

MarreTra, OHIO. 
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The New Necessaries. 


Strictly speaking, there are no new neces- 
saries. It is only luxury which is new. The 
necessaries of life are the same as they always 
wete this side of savagery. But a few new 
things are necessary to happiness, and a few, 
a very few, of the old necessaries of hap- 
piness can be easily foregone. ‘The difference 
between a luxury and a necessary, in the 
sense in which we are using the terms, can, 
we think, be thus explained. Many luxuries 
become necessaries, and certain social 
phenomena always attend the transforma- 
tion. When a luxury is only a luxury the 
average man wants it for himself. When it 
is becoming a necessary he wants it also for 
other people; that is, if he is fairly benevolent 
he does. Even if he is not benevolent, he 
modifies or abandons his opposition to their 
having it. To take a plain instance. Tea 
was once a luxury. It is now a necessary. 
Alcohol, on the other hand, which was a 
necessaty, is becoming a luxury. Long ago, 
when the ascetic ideal prevailed, even a 
cloistered monk was not asked to go with- 
out wine. Nowadays, an increasing number 
of men and women of the world forego it 
without any special sense of virtuous absten- 
tion. 

Of course, most of the new necessaries are 
far less tangible than tea. Fiction is fast 
becoming a necessary. Since the world 
began we have all hungered for news. The 
ablest politician and the simplest villager 
are the same so far as that is concerned, and 
have been, we suppose, since St. Paul’s day, 
and long before that. But now we want 
fiction as well as news. We always liked it, 
but it was a luxury. There were always 
fiction-mongers who offered it to the un- 
learned by word of mouth. Then a story 
was like a holiday—something which came 
to refresh the weary two or three times a year. 
Now we are beginning to want it every day. 
We cannot endure a journey or an indisposi- 
tion without it, and an immense crowd take 
journeys every day. It is the young who 
seem most eager for it. For them the 
novelette should appear more important 
than the newspaper, if we may judge from 
the immense number of young people herded 
together in suburban trains. Lending li- 
braries are almost as common as milk-shops. 
In this particular the grown-up world is 
becoming childish. We cannot sit still 
unless we have a story to pass the time. In 
anxiety we must have the anodyne of fiction; 
and in sorrow, when we cannot long face 
thought, it is the most desirable and the 
most harmless of the soporifics. Perhaps 
we may also say that the present craving for 
fiction looks as though art in some form or 
other were becoming a necessary to a larger 
and larger proportion of civilized human 
beings. Occasionally one finds one’s self 
wondering whether music is also going to 
become a necessary to the mass of the popula- 
tion. There isa wide-spread notion that it is 
a compulsory subject in primary schools. 
Certain carping persons wax eloquent over 
this supposed misuse of public money. On 
the other hand, an increasing number of 
musical people are keenly anxious to foster 
musical talent among the uneducated, and 
these latter—not, as a rule, so anxious for 
instruction—make prompt response and show 
unexpected taste. Is it possible to argue an 
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toleration of pictorial advertisement and 
delight in the cinematograph? Ornament 
in some form has become something like a 
necessary. A flowering front garden in the 
country, curtains, pictures, and china orna- 
ments do now form part of every decent 
home. 

Another luxury fast becoming a nceessary 
to happiness is a certain amount of change. 
All those who can get it take it. A large 
proportion of the more successful profes- 
sionals complain if they must pass a month 
on end in the scene of their work. If they 
do not live out of town they must go out, if 
only for a Sunday. Change for no other 
object than the delight of variety is nowadays 
organized for those who do not take the 
trouble to organize it for themselves. The 
benevolent offer ““change’’ to all whom they 
in any sense control, and no one grudges it. 
It is becoming necessary. Change of scene, 
change of food, change of habits, are pre- 
scribed for every one. Even the modern dog 
will hunger-strike if the same diet is given 
him daily. Fashions in dress change for 
the factory girl as often as for the young lady 
of Mayfair. 

Some amount of independence seems also 
to be becoming a necessary. This seems too 
obvious to need saying. However comfort- 
able and well provided for children or depend- 
ants of any sort may be, they have a restless 
longing to be free. It shows most of all 
in the young. They are not satisfied to 
be given all they ask for. They want not 
to have to ask, and to get it for themselves. 
A positive dislike to the emotion of gratitude 
has arisen, and even children fear to feel it. 
All this is a truism. The strange thing is 
that, when once a new necessary arises, men 
withhold it at their peril. Children and 
young people were kept in the past genera- 
tion without independence, and the absence 
of it did them no harm. They grew up 
happy, and strong mentally and morally. 
But to deny a necessary means partially to 
starve someone. They do not become strong 
nowadays without it. The same thing is 
true of education. Extraordinary shrewd- 
ness and judgment existed at one time among 
the illiterate. We do not think that this is 
true any longer. More people than is 
generally supposed slip through the educa- 
tional sieve, but most of them turn out good 
for nothing. Women of all classes did very 
well with the minimum of education till 
lately. It is certainly an open question 
whether the highly taught woman of to-day 
is as charming as was her grandmother; but 
her grandmother could not be reproduced by 
purposely bringing up a girl with as little 
education. Once a thing has become a nec- 
essary we must give in. The standard of 
mental and physical comfort rises as irresisti- 
bly as the tide. To resist it—and we can 
only resist it in our own little backwaters— 
is to destroy happiness. 

What, one wonders, will be the new neces- 
saries sixty years hence? Possibly some of 
the things we think necessary to-day will 
be again on the way to becoming luxuries— 
like alcohol. Butit isnot easy to guess which. 
Means of locomotion may be less valued. 
At present they are valued above all things. 
A man returning to a remote English village 
after ten years’ absence abroad remarked the 
other day that he saw no change in the place 
except that the laborers had bicycles. To 
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stance, authority, which was considered an 


|absolute necessary to the maintenance of 


religion, to the peace of mind of the world, 
is now of the nature of an intellectual luxury, 
a thought urged and defended by a subtle 
few. The ordinary thinking world manages 
to be religious without it. We may come, 
perhaps, to do without a good many notions 
which now seem indispensable—equality, 
perhaps. 

There are undoubtedly certain new class 
necessaries which do not affect the whole of 
society. Opposite cravings, indeed, have 
taken possession lately of rich and poor. 
The well-to-do have developed a passion for 
nature, the poor a passion for town life. It 
seems necessary for the educated man nowa- 
days to get away from the monotony of 
bricks and mortar, and to watch the endless, 
ceaseless variety of the seasons, at least for 
part of the year, and he will make great 
sacrifices of time, money, and energy to 
watch them. On the other hand, it seems 
impossible to keep an able boy belonging to 
the lower classes away from a town. ‘To be 
‘on the railway’’ may perhaps satisfy his 
romantic craving to be away from where 
things stand still. Both these cravings will 
of course pass, and we shall all settle down 
again. Not many things are necessary even 
to happiness. ‘They increase, no doubt, but 
not very fast. Weare deceived about their 
increase because they change, and we take 
the change for multiplication.—The Spectator. 


Literature. 


Tue UNITED STATES FEDERAL INTERNAL 
Tax History FROM 1861 TO 1871. By 
Harry Edwin Smith, Ph.D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net— 
Prof. Smith is instructor in economics at 
Cornell University. His book is one of the 
Prize Economic Essays Series, offered in 
competition for the prizes by which Messrs. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago have 
been trying to attract the interest of Ameri- 
can youth to the study of economic and 
commercial subjects. The first prize of 
$1,000, offered for the year ending June, 1912, 
to any American without restriction, was 
taken by the present study. The internal 
revenue system of the United States during 
the Civil War period was essentially a new 
creation. How a financial policy developed 
and worked is set forth with abundant detail 
in a dozen chapters, supplemented by tables 
and statistics. It is evident that not only 
did the officials of that time deserve credit for 
the way they planned and administered the 
taxes, but the people also deserved credit for 
the support they gave to the laws and the 
officers. Students of economics and busi- 
ness will doubtless find the book especially 
useful, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of the 
University of Chicago was the chairman of 
the committee that awarded the prize, and 
Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia, Horace 
White of New York, Prof. Henry C. Adams 
of Michigan University, and Prof. Edwin 
F. Gay of Harvard were the other members 
of the committee, 


Tue Art or Bermnc Alive. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00 net. The subtitle of this 
book is ‘“‘Success Through Thought,” and 
it preaches the old, old doctrine that as a 
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man thinketh in his heart, so is he. To be 
alive means, with Mrs. Wilcox, to exercise 
an alert, receptive brain and an awakened 
spirit, to radiate life, cheer, and helpfulness 
to all around. Mrs. Wilcox does not belong 
to the number of those who “deny” evil 
and illness, but she believes in conquering 
them by the positive forces of goodness and 
love. The woman who does not wish to be 
beautiful makes a sad mistake, but she makes 
a worse mistake if she thinks that beauty will 
be hers without the cultivation of mind and 
heart. The book is written as a help toward 
the mental tonic of right thinking, and 
certainly there could never be a better time 
than the present to practise its precepts and 
realize our personal responsibility for the 
well-being of those about us than now, when 


outside events are depressing, and a world in| = 


arms batters at our centres of influence. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY Muskrat. 
THe ADVENTURES OF Mr. MocKker. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 50cents each.—The testimony 
of the children themselves as to the place these 
Bedtime Story-books hold in their estima- 
tion would be more convincing than the 
opinion of older critics. Once having ac- 


cepted a certain series of tales, child readers |§ 


are loyal and hail with delight each fresh 
appearance of their old favorites. 
adventures of the little people of the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest, Reddy the 
Fox, Unc’ Billy Possum, Johnny Chuck, 
Peter Cottontail, and the others, are more 
interesting each time they reappear. 


are no tragedies to sadden the small reader. 
The background of. uncertainty against 
which the figures of Farmer Brown’s boy and 
Bowser the hound occasionally appear only 
gives a chance for bits of daring that add to 
the piquancy of the gay give-and-take of the 
colony. 


Tue Licut BrincErs. By Mary H. 
Wade. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 
net.—Among the bringers of light to a world 
that needs the sunshine are counted those 
men and women who have contributed by 
their personal effort and influence to the ad- 
vance of real civilization; and these chapters 
tell, in graphic, animated style, the stories 
of half a dozen out of the vast number. 
Peary and Amundsen let in light upon un- 
known quarters of the globe; the Wright 
brothers and Marconi explored new realms 
of discovery and brought back illuminating 
results; Clara Barton and Julia Ward Howe 


enlarged the bounds of human sympathy |} 


and exemplified the spirit of universal brother- 
hood. Mrs. Wade develops the story in- 


terest in these lives, and make them pict- |} 


uresque at the same time that. she lets them 
teach their lesson of perseverance in high 
aims. 


In these} § 


The |§ 
spirit of the stories is first-rate, and there |} 
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THE Quest oF HAapPiNEss. 
Dwight Hillis. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents.—This is a volume in 
Macmillan’s ‘Standard Library,” a remark- 
able series of valuable books at a popular price. 
The present volume contains over five hun- 
dred pages. It is by an author of widely 
known ability and upon a subject of great 
human interest. The table of contents and 
the index are especially full and complete, 
adding greatly to the accessibility of the con- 
tents of this treasure-house. The book is 
almost like a text-book in its thoroughness. 
The author covers a wide field in his study 
of the subject. The whole world is made 
richer and more significant for the reader. 
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A Morser In Exite. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.35.—This dreary story might 
well be a transcript of actual mental experi- 
ence, because it has not the proportion nor 
the shading that might have been given to it 
by a trained writer. It is the narrative of 
marital differences and the slow annihilation 
of hope in a woman’s heart. It proceeds 
slowly with half-hearted reconciliations and 
unending analysis of conditions. The Lon- 
don Literary World calls it ‘‘a human docu- 
ment which not only bears the stamp of truth, 
but is the product of a brilliant intellect.” It 
may be that, and certainly it is realistic, but 
the emotions become monotonous and at the 
end one can only sigh, ‘‘ Cuz bono?” 


@. Some twenty years ago a young Syrian, Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany, landed at New York with nine 
cents in his pocket, to seek his fortune in the New 
World. To-day he is pastor of The Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 


In “A Far Journey” Mr. Rihbany tells the story of 


a novel. 


his life, a story stranger and more interesting than 


The story of his childhood in a Syrian village, where 
life and customs are still those of Nazareth of the 
time of Christ, glows with that strange mixture of 
Oriental imagery and Christian faith so characteris- 


tic of the Holy Land. 


In his journey to America the lad crossed a gap 
of twenty centuries, and henceforth the record is of 
intellectual growth and spiritual adventure. 


As a revelation of what America can offer to her 
adopted children, this book will be a splendid in- 
spiration to every reader. 


A FAR JOURNEY, By 


At all bookstores September 26, 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
Illustrated, $1.75 net. 
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California Poppies. 


How got you those faces like morning, 
O poppies of satin-like sheen, 

The dustiest roadsides adorning 
With brilliance of yellow and green? 


Though exiled to neat garden borders, 
*Mongst neighbors of scarlet and blue, 

Where the shrubs look like dignified warders 
In tunics of emerald hue, 


You never are sulky or peevish, 
Or hide in a corner or pout; ~ 

And the gold need make nobody thievish, 
You lavishly scatter about. 


I fancy the Sun, from his treasure, 
Has lent you his very best rays, 
And that may account in a measure 
For most of your sunshiny ways. 
—Annie Margaret Pike. 


Sweet Marjorie’s Revenge. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


The three small Goodfellows and two 
little Jacksons sat mournfully on the stone 
wall opposite the school-house. 

“Tt’s four o’clock now,” stated Henrietta 
Jackson, solemnly. 

“Too late to go down to the river,” said 
roly-poly Tommie Goodfellow, with a tremen- 
dous sigh. 

“T know one thing,’’ said his older brother 
Jack, quite fiercely. ‘‘If Miss Forbes doesn’t 
let Marjorie out in fifteen minutes, I’m 
going straight home to tell my father.” 

“Here she comes,’ squealed Tommie. 
“Everybody hide, quick!’’ The five dropped 
down behind the low wall and peered 
out roguishly as a slender little figure ran 
lightly down the steep steps. She flitted 
across the dusty road and a moment later 
jumped over the wall. 

“T knew you’d hide there,” 
briefly. 

“Marjorie,’’ scolded big brother, ‘what 
made you go and get kept in? We’ve been 
sitting half an hour on this old wall.” 

Marjorie shook her mane of red tangled 
curls, and tears came intc her kig brown 
eyes. “Jackie,” she said, “you know that 
lovely little sketch-book that you gave to me 
Christmas and that I drew all your pictures 
in?” 

“The one your mother is going to keep to 
show you when you’re a really truly great 
artist?’’ asked Nora Jackson. 

Marjorie nodded soberly. 

“And I took it to school to show one of 
the girls, and Laura Bailey must have looked 
over her shoulder, for just-as we were ready 
to go home she raised her hand and told Miss 
Forbes I’d been drawing funny pictures of 
her. I told her, and I told her,’’ said poor 
Marjorie, “that I didn’t draw a single one 
of them in school, but she made me stay, and 
took away my book, and said I wasa naughty, 
naughty girl.” 

“Was it that picture of Miss Forbes where 
you got her nose crooked?” said Henrietta, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Marjorie, innocently, 
the mouth was just right. 
mouth, you know.” 

“Don’t you mind,’ said warm-hearted 
Jack. ‘I'll get you another book if you won’t 


she said 


“but 
She has a funny 
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take it to school, and I’ll let you draw me 
whenever you feel like it. I wish that Laura 
Bailey was a boy. I know what I’d do to 
her.” 

“We'll get our revenge, don’t you fear,” 
said Nora Jackson, giving Marjorie an affec- 
tionate hug. : 

“JT don’t want my revenge; I want my 
book,’’ said Marjorie, sadly. 

“What is the matter with you, Tommie?”’ 
laughed Jack. 

‘Tommie was feeling carefully in his pock- 
ets. When he had turned them all inside 
out, he suddenly pulled a very grimy little 
handkerchief from his sailor blouse, undid a 
very hard knot, and held up a nickel. We 

“This is for a chocolate soda for Marjorie,” 
he smiled. 

Marjorie’s shining mane bobbed up and 
down as she flew off with the nickel. In 
a moment she was back with a bag of peanuts. 
She counted them very carefully and then 
gave each an exact share. The Goodfellows 
and Jacksons were all very good at dividing 
in school, because they had so much practice 
outside. 

While they were all laughing and talking, 
and eating peanuts at a rapid rate, Marjorie’s 
sharp eyes spied something coming down the 
road. 

“What's that?’’ she laughed. 

A moment later a little black dog came 
running by. He had something in his 
mouth, but he ran so fast that the children 
could not distinguish what it was. 

“That is Bobby Blake’s dog,’’ squealed 
Tommie; ‘‘he’s the worst dog in town, too. 
He pulled some clothes right off Mrs. Lowe’s 
clothes-line, and he ate up the minister’s hat 
when he went to call on Bobby’s mother.”’ 

“Here comes Laura Bailey,” said Nora; 
“let’s chase her home.”’ 

“TLet’s,” said Tommie, finishing his last 
handful of peanuts in a hurry. 

“Five to one isn’t fair,” said Jack. ‘You 
tun after her, Nora, and give her a good 
scare.” 

But Marjorie was off like a flash. “All of 
you wait here,’ she called. Laura Bailey 
ran back hastily when she saw she had ap- 
proached too near to Marjorie’s friends. Up 
the long dusty road she ran swiftly, but 
Marjorie’s small feet scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground, and she was soon up with 
her. 

“‘She’s caught her,” laughed Jack. 

“Good for Marjorie,” shouted Tommie. 

“‘She’s coming back now,’’ said Henrietta; 
“why, they’re both coming back.” 

“We've got to catch that dog,” called 
Marjorie, ‘‘it’s very important indeed.” 

For the next half-hour everybody played 
“catch”? with the roguish puppy. ‘The chil- 
dren got hot and out of breath, but the small 
woolly black dog had the most delightful of 
frolics. When Marjorie stubbed her toe 
and fell over chubby Tommie, who in his turn 
tripped Henrietta, and they all fell headlong 
into the soft green grass, the little dog barked 
in the most insulting way. 

“Vou needn’t make fun of me, you old 
black dog,’’ said Tommie, hotly. 

He picked himself up and again dashed 
after the nimble puppy, who almost let him- 
self be caught just to tease Tommie. 

“‘T’ve gothim,’’ screamed Tommie, too soon. 

‘Where, where?”’ laughed the others, for 
the curly dog slipped adroitly out of Tommie’s 
clutch and trotted to the other end of the 
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field, where he sat watching them with bright 
black eyes. 

“Let’s sit down, too,’ panted Tommie. 
So everybody sat down on the soft grass and 
tried to get cool. 

“Marjorie,” gasped Nora, “what has that 
dog in his mouth, anyway?” 

“Ves, Marjorie, we don’t know why we’re 
chasing him,” shouted all the other Good- 
fellows and small Jacksons as Marjorie got 
very pink and hung her head. 

“T promised not to tell, on my honor,” 
she muttered. 

“Whom did you promise?” 
Henrietta, suspiciously. 

“JT know,” guessed Nora, shrewdly; “it 
was that Laura Bailey. She’s waiting over 
by the bars now.” 

“Please remember, Marjorie, you have 
to get your revenge on that tell-tale,” 
charged Jack, with an angry glance at the 
distant Laura. 

“TE that dog has anything of Laura Bailey’s 
in his mouth, I vote we let him tear it up,” 
proposed Tommie, counting his bumps and 
bruises savagely. 

“Do you hear that, Marjorie?’’ scolded 
Jack. ‘Tell us now if he has something of 
that Bailey girl’s.” 

“T think he’s coming now,’’ beamed Mar- 
jorie, who had been listening to a wagon 
rattling over the covered bridge. ‘‘I thought 
it was our butcher,” sheexclaimed, and started 
on a quick run to the road. 

“Won’t you please give me a juicy dog- 
bone?”’ she begged politely. 

The butcher liked sunny-faced Marjorie, 
so he good-naturedly climbed down from his 
seat and picked out a beef bone. 

The black puppy’s nose told him that some- 
thing interesting was happening, so he capered 
halfway across the field to meet Marjorie. 
“Please, please,’ he yelped in quick sharp 
barks. The parcel in his mouth tumbled 
onto the ground, and he was so much excited 
about that appetizing bone that he forgot 
to pick it up. So Marjorie pounced on it 
and tossed him the bone. 

The crowd of Goodfellows and Jacksons 
clustered around Marjorie in their excite- 
ment to look at the parcel. 

“Tt’s Laura Bailey’s sewing-bag,” she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and he’s just chewed it a little; 
and look, he hasn’t hurt her apron at all.” 

She pulled out a dainty white apron and 
looked at it admiringly. ‘‘She’ll probably 
get a prize on this. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Throw it into the mud,” growled Jack. 

“Give it to me,’’ wheedled Nora, with mis- 
chief dancing in her eyes. 

But Marjorie was off to the pasture bars. 
“WHere’s your apron, Laura,” she called. 

“Thank you,’ mumbled Laura. Then as 
Marjorie was trotting off she stammered, 
“Say, I have some lovely paints in tubes 
that I’ll give you, and a camel’s-hair brush, 
too.” 

Marjorie’s red curls bobbed up and down. 
“Thank you, Laura, but you had better 
keep them.” 

“Please take them,’’ begged Laura. 

“No, I thank you,” said Marjorie, 
primly, edging off toward her impatient 
comrades. 

“OQ Marjorie,” sobbed Laura, throwing 
herself down on the ground in a tempest of 
tears, ‘‘please, please take them, and I’ll 
tell Miss Forbes that you didn’t mean that 
for a funny picture. I was so provoked that 
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you didn’t show me your sketches that I 
went and told on you, and I’m sorry, honest 
and true I am.” 

Tender-hearted Marjorie threw her arms 
about Laura. 

“Don’t cry, Laura, and if it will make you 
feel any better I’ll take your paints, and, oh, 
Laura, if you will tell Miss Forbes that I 
was just trying my best to make a lovely 
picture of her, I’ll be much obliged.” 

“Tl do anything,” promised Laura, sol- 
emnly. 

“Well, Marjorie, you did get your revenge, 
didn’t you?” said Jack as they went into 
their gate hand in hand an hour later. 

“My revenge?” said Marjorie, in surprise; 
“why, no, Jack, I didn’t want any revenge.” 

“You got it just the same,” said Jack, 
stubbornly. 


The Lemonade-stand. 


“How’s business to-day?’? Uncle Jack 
asked as he stopped in front of the lemon- 
ade-stand under the big maple-tree on the 
Blake lawn. 

“Not a bit good,” replied Bobby, with a 
hasty glance at the row of clean glasses. 
“Not one single person has wanted to buy 
lemonade this morning.” 

“Guess we won’t earn money enough to 
go camping with the Boy Scouts if we stay 
here till Thanksgiving,” added Billy, with a 
sigh. ‘‘But don’t you want to try our lemon- 
ade, Uncle Jack? It’s good, and there’s a 
cooky to go with every glass.” 

“Of course I’ll try it,’’ was Uncle Jack’s 
hearty reply. “And don’t you boys get dis- 
couraged yet, for somebody’ll be sure to stop 
here beforenoon. ‘This is first-rate stuff, and 
the cookies are all right. Here’s a nickel’”— 
But Uncle Jack didn’t finish, for Bobby was 
saying gravely, ““No, Uncle Jack, we don’t 
want any pay. Business is business, you 
know, and we’re to furnish you with all the 
lemonade you want and run all your errands 
for you in return for the lemons and sugar 
that come from your store. That’s our bar- 
gain.” 

“All right, then,’’ Uncle Jack said as he 
turned to leave. ‘‘There’ll be some errands 
to do to-night. Good luck to you both, and 
I reckon you’ll need some more lemons be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

It was very cool and comfortable there 
under the big maple-tree on the front lawn. 
Tony, the scissors-grinder, thought so as he 
came slowly down the street, and he wished 
that he might put down his machine and the 
little bundle of old umbrellas and rest awhile; 
but he couldn’t afford to buy cookies and 


“lemonade to-day, for his father was sick, and 


there were little brothers and sisters at home 
who needed shoes and stockings, to say 
nothing of bread. So he only looked long- 
ingiy across the street as he stopped to rest 
a minute. Some boys seemed to have every- 
thing, while he had very little except brothers 
and sisters. 

“There’s the scissors-grinder’s boy,” 
whispered Billy to Bobby. “And my, but 
doesn’t he look tired and warm!”’ 

“Why can’t he buy some lemonade, then?”’ 
asked Bobby, in a low tone. ‘‘Guess his 
father must be sick, or else he wouldn’t be 
around alone with that heavy machine. 
Maybe he can’t afford to buy. Say, Billy, 
let’s’’— ~ 


“Say, Bobby, let’s treat him.” Billy and 
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Bobby spoke almost at the same time, while 
Bobby added, ‘‘We won’t get much money 
that way, but sometimes there are things 
better than money, mother says.” 

So Tony Turrano, the scissors-grinder’s 
boy, soon found himself seated in the lawn- 
swing while Bobby and Billy stood close by 
offering him glasses of ice-cold lemonade and 
big sugary cookies. A half-hour later he was 
trudging along the street and whistling as he 
went. And he was thinking, ‘“What a good 
world this is, after all!” 

Billy and Bobby watched him until he 
turned the corner. Then they washed the 
glass he had used, and replenished the plate 
of cookies. 

“Took quick, Billy!’’ Bobby cried, when 
they had begun to feel completely dis- 
couraged. ‘‘Who are all those folks coming 
now? Why, the road seems full of them. 
And, Billy Blake, they’re every one of them 
looking this way. Just suppose they should 
come here! Wouldn’t it be great?”’ 

Bobby didn’t expect Billy to answer, for 
the big boys and little boys were soon crowd- 
ing around the lemonade-stand, and all were 
demanding cookies and lemonade. 

“Whew!”’ said Billy, when the last cooky 
had been eaten, and the last boy had gone 
hurrying away. 

“Just look at that pile of pennies and 
nickels and dimes,’ said Bobby. ‘‘Now 
we'll have to run down to the store for more 
lemons. That was the Rixville Baseball 
Nine and all the fans, but how did they ever 
think to come this way? Why, they always 
go round the other road. You don’t sup- 
pose Tony told them, do you?”’ 

“Perhaps he’s brought us luck at last,” 
Billy suggested as he looked at the row of 
empty glasses. “Anyway, I guess we can go 
camping, after all, if business keeps up like 
this.” Then Billy began to whistle for the 
first time that day. 

And the whistle grew louder and louder 
each morning during that warm summer 
week, for business was good. Not every 
one who drank the ice-cold lemonade and ate 
the sugary cookies added to the pile of nickels 
and pennies, for there was Joe, the lame 
peanut-man, who trundled his heavy cart up 
and down the street and tried to support his 
big family of children; he wasn’t asked to 
pay. Neither was the little old lady who 
sold buttons and needles, nor several other 
people who passed by. Still the little pile 
of money grew larger and larger, until Bobby 
and Billy felt very sure of the camping trip. 

“But money isn’t everything, is it?” 
asked Billy, as they counted the week’s earn- 
ings. 

“Sure not,’ replied Bobby. ‘“There’s 
all the fun we had, too, and the new friends 
we made, and the folks that didn’t look so 
tired after they’d tasted our lemonade. Let’s 
do it again.” 

“Ves, let’s,’’ agreed Billy. 

And they did—By Alice Annette Larkin, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Comrades. 


Bobby was ten years old, and an alarm- 
ingly light-hearted and careless young per- 
son. It was supposed, however, that he 
would be capable of escorting his grand- 
mother to the family birthday dinner, one 
block away from her home, without mishap. 

He was tall for his age, and he offered his 
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arm to his grandmother in a gallant and sat- 
isfactory.manner as they started off together. 

“T hope he will remember that she is al- 
most ninety, and not try to hurry her. I’m 
sure I’ve cautioned him enough,”’ said Bob- 
by’s mother, as she began t@ dress her younger 
children. But, when she arrived at the family 
party, it appeared that grandmother had 
turned her ankle, and was lying on the 
lounge. 

“Bobby,” said the mother, reproachfully, 
“‘where were you when grandma slipped?” 

“Now I won’t have that boy blamed,” 
said grandmother, briskly, smiling up into 
Bobby’s remorseful face. “‘We came to a 
fine ice-slide, and he asked me if I thought 
we could do it, and I told him I did. And 
I want you children to remember one thing: 
when you get to be ’most ninety, you'll count 
a turned ankle a small thing compared with 
having somebody forget that you’ve out- 
lived everything but rheumatism and sit- 
ting still. Anybody that likes can rub this 
ankle a minute or two with some liniment, 
but I want Bobby next me at dinner, mind!” 
Youth's Companion. 


Spelling a Cow’s Moo. 


Some years ago, when Lucy was a little 
girl, learning to write, the teacher gave her 
this to copy: ‘‘M-o-o0, moo.”’ 

“What is it?”’ asked Lucy, looking puzzled. 

“That is ‘Moo,’ the noise a cow makes, 
Tucy.% 

Then Lucy began to copy ‘“‘Moo.” But 
she did it in a queer way. She made an M 
at the beginning of each line, and followed 
each M with a whole string of o’s all across 
the slate, like this, Mooooo. 

“But that isn’t right, Lucy,” said the 
teacher, when the little girl showed her the 
slate. ‘“You must copy the word as I have 
written it. | So,—‘Moo.’” 

Lucy looked at the teacher’s copy and then 
at her own attempts, and then she shook her 
head decidedly. ‘‘Well, I think mine is 
right, Miss Jones,” she said; ‘‘for I never 
saw a cow that gave such a short ‘Moo’ as 
you wrote down!’’—Harper’s Round Table. 


The mother was delivering a bedtime 
lecture to her two small boys on the subject 
of courtesy, when Arthur interrupted his 


mother. Master Fred instantly _ said, 
“Arthur, shut up; you ought to be cour- 
teous!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Institated 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmeNT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Cjara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. — x. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genegat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Peace Hymn. 


The Federal Council of Churches and the 
Church Peace Union have recommended that 
“The Peace Hymn”’ by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes be sung in all the churches of the 
United States on the occasion of the day of 
prayer for peace, Sunday, October 4, desig- 
nated in the proclamation of President Wil- 
son. ‘The hymn, which will be sung to the 
tune of ‘St. Agnes,” by J. B. Dykes, follows:— 


God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 

Bless Thou Thy people as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 


The clash of arms still shakes the sky, 
King battles still with king, 

Wild through the frighted air of night 
The bloody toesins ring. 


But clearer far the friendly speech 
Of scientists and seers, 

The wise debate of statesmen and 
The shout of pioneers. 


And stronger far the claspéd hands 
Of labor’s teeming throngs, 

Who in a hundred tongues repeat 
Their common creeds and songs. 


O Father, from the curse of war 
We pray Thee give release, 

And speed, oh, speed the blessed day 
Of justice, love, and peace! 


Co-operating Theological Seminaries 
of Different Denominations. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary, one of 
the most important schools of the Congre- 
gational denomination, by unanimous vote 
of its directors, will hereafter be associated 
with the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, Baptist, in a co-operative plan 
of education for the ministry. The Semi- 
nary will continue to be independently con- 
trolled, but conditions of admission will be 
uniform and students may take courses under 
either faculty, thus enlarging the range of 
elective work and opportunity for specializa- 
tion. Already associated with the Divinity 
School are the Disciples’ Divinity House, the 
Ryder House (Universalist), and the Nor- 
wegian Baptist Divinity House. ‘The affili- 
ation of the Chicago Seminary will make the 
membership of the associated theological 
faculties include between forty and fifty pro- 
fessors, and more than 250 courses will be 
available. 

The present Divinity School is a graduate 
school with five organized groups of courses: 
Preparation for the Pastorate, Religious Edu- 
cation, Social Service, Foreign Missions, and 
highly organized special courses leading to 
the university degree of Ph.D. A Graduate 
_ School of Religion and Ethics for graduates of 
theological seminaries, with specialized or 
vocational courses, is projected as a result 
of the latest affiliation. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity 
School (who is also president of the Federal 
Council of Churches and director of Relig- 
ious Work of Chautauqua Institution), 
writes in the Chicago A dvance:— 

“Above and beyond the academic advan- 
tages, the personal and public significance 
of this co-operation is sure to mark’ an epoch 
in the educational development of Chicago 
which will have consequences far afield. It 
may do much to shade off the too sharp lines 
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between the sacred and the secular, as re- 
ligion and all the relationships of life are 
studied together, as students in manv depart- 
ments and studies meet and mingle. The 
unity of all life may thus be impressed. The 
identification of religion with everything com- 
mon to man will be more apparent. ‘The ap- 
plication of the common faith to the social 
conditions of the common life can be brought 
to bear both in theory and practice more effec- 
tively through the combined resources of both 
institutions. 

“Without compromise of the distinctive 
tenet or sacrifice of unique heritage, or loss 
of institutional independence, or change of 
charter, or alienation of funds, or weakening 
denominational fellowship, this reciprocity 
will be the working demonstration of the 
larger loyalty to more fundamental princi- 
ples, to the higher ideals of the greater com- 
mon cause. It will show that there can be an 
agreement to differ in some things that is en- 
tirely consistent with the agreement to work 
together for most things. It may be the be- 
ginning of the end of mutch waste, duplica- 
tion, competition, misunderstandings between 
denominations and denominational institu- 
tions which have far more in common than 
to divide them. It may be followed by the 
grouping of other church training schools 
around the University such as is taking place 
in Montreal and Toronto and on some of the 
foreign mission fields of these same denomina- 
tions, such as has long been successfully de- 
monstrated at old Oxford in the co-operation 
of church colleges with the universities.’ 

By removal to the South Side of Chicago, 
comments The Congregationalist, of Boston, 
“the school not only roots itself in a section 
in which the ordinary man studying theology 
would prefer to live, but acquires the advan- 
tage of affiliation with Chicago University 
and with the other denominational schools 
of the prophets now grouped around that 
great educational centre. We presume the 
independence of the institution will not 
suffer by the change, and that its own inner 
life and activities will proceed substantially 
as heretofore.” 

“With Andover now linked with Harvard, 
Pacific with the State University at Berkeley 
and Yale and Oberlin long ago officially re- 
lated to their undergraduate communities, 
only Hartford and Bangor are left of the origi- 
nal six northern Congregational seminaries to 
represent the unaffiliated idea in theological 
education. May the result at Chicago be as 
satisfactory from the point of view of students, 
character of work done and influence in the 
community as has been the case at Cambridge 
and Berkeley.” 

The Baptist Standard, Chicago, regards 
the affiliation as ‘“‘one of the most significant 
steps ever taken in theological education in 
the United States,’ but takes the occasion 
to point a moral to Baptists themselves :— 

“We have long felt that some such affil- 
iation as this ought to take place among some 
of our Baptist theological seminaries, four 
of which are hardly more than 300 miles apart, 
and two of which are in the same State. 
Separate maintenance, involving duplication 
of effort and consequent waste of funds, is 
almost criminal. We hope that the time 
may not be long until the boards of trustees 
of some of our Baptist schools will at least 
investigate the legal possibilities and the 
moral obligation of joining forces. Some- 
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have scholarship funds too large to spend le- 
gitimately for this purpose with their present 
number of students, while another seminary, 
like the one on the Pacific Coast, is making 
an heroic struggle in a needy field with 
practically no resourecs. If only some Bap- 
tist Hercules could pluck up one of our east- 
ern seminaries and plant it, with its endow- 
ments, in Denver or on the Pacific Coast!””— 


| Current Opinion. 


Testimonies of Prominent Religious 
Liberals on the European War. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The liberal French organ, Hvangile et 
Liberté, announces that it will continue to 
appear, though reduced in size to three or 
four pages. The mail facilities, however, 
are much interrupted. Pastor Jezequel of 
the editorial staff, and general secretary 
of the National Union of the Reformed 
Churches of France, is drafted into the army. 
The burden of editing the paper will fall 
on that faithful servant of the liberal 
churches in France, Pastor A. Reyss of Paris. 
The editors call upon their Protestant 
compatriots to be equal to the duties which 
now await them, to sink their doctrinal 
differences and church distinctions, and to 
worship and work together for their country 
and their people. Four hundred of the less 
than eight hundred Protestant pastors in 
France have entered the army, either as 
combatants or as chaplains or in charge 
of the ambulances. The churches need 
pastors. Besides retired clergymen, a num- 
ber of the laity are conducting the Sunday 
worship. Union services are held. To 
help the wives and families of their brothers 
at the front, to have a watchful care of the 
health and sanitation of the communities, 
and guard especially against epidemics, 
to nurse the wounded and dying in the hos- 
pitals, to comfort the bereaved and des- 
pairing, to keep up the hope and courage of 
the nation and its religious faith,—this is 
the divine opportunity which is theirs. 
An appeal has been issued by the Protestant 
Synod calling the churches to humiliation 
and prayer. Similarly, Rev. Wilfred Monod, 
as president of the liberal church association, 
has issued an eloquent address to his corelig- 
ionists:— 

“Without provocation a powerful empire 
has declared war against our nation, so 
resolutely pacific, and which defies nobody in 
Europe. We are scandalized at the thought 


that the irresponsible authors of this aggres-. 


Sion dare to invoke the name of God in 
favor of their designs; we are filled with 
confusion, overwhelmed with humiliation, 
that a fratricidal conflict is let loose, in this 
twentieth century, in the midst of ‘Christian 
civilization,’ between nations who recite each 
day their common prayer, ‘Our Father,’ and 
who at the Lord’s table commune together in 
sacred memory of their common Master, ‘the 
Prince of Peace.’... If our country to-day 
is in danger, it is precisely because our de- 
mocracy is surrounded by nations who have 
not found the road to Damascus, who have 
not adopted the motto ‘Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,’ and whose feudal and mili- 
tary tendencies menace our genius. Let us 
conserve, then, our faith in the ideal, so 


thing is wrong when two of our seminaries | cruelly mocked by the existing circumstances. 
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Let us not renounce the fundamental axioms 
of Our French and Christian conscience. Let 


- us not treat as ‘noble chimeras’ peace by law 


and the fraternity of the peoples of the earth. 
Affirm this faith, promote it, defend it cou- 
rageously. Dare to hope and prophesy that 
the yawning abyss which is being dug before 
Europe shall become the tomb of war. ‘Dieu 
avec nous’ is an admirable sentiment. But 
there is one still more admirable and as- 
sured, ‘Nous avec Dieu.’ Take the side 
of God; seek first of all his kingdom and his 
justice; behold in this the infallible way of 
having God on our side. In the crises of 
our individual, family, and national life, 
never demand that which is advantageous 
to ourselves, but that which is beautiful, 
just, and true.” 

L’ Asino, a humorous journal of Italy 
which is sent us, contains little else than 
satires and attacks on Germany. A full-page 
illustration parodies Raphael’s ‘‘The Arch- 
angel Michael hurling down Satan,” the lat- 
ter being personified by Emperor William. 
Another cattoon, “The Two Butchers,” rep- 
resents the Austrian and German emperors 
wading in blood, the former fingering his 
rosary, the latter clutching his Bible. It is 
significant of the trend of public feeling in 
Italy for war. ‘The neutrality of that coun- 
try under the circumstances might be per- 
missible, but this bitter hostility to its 
late allies, grounded as it is in a desire to 
reconquer a lost province and revenge itself 
on Austria for past wrongs, has in it an 
element of baseness which will not commend 
itself to the higher conscience of the world. 
The honorable way would have been to have 
refused an alliance with the oppressor and 
despoiler of ‘their country, Austria, not to 
stab him in the back when his face is turned 
away. 

Rev. Gaetano Conte has been compelled 
to close his pensions in Florence and Venice, 
owing to an entire absence of patronage 
because of the war. His new personal 
address is No. 5 Viale Margherita, Florence, 
but his missionary work goes on as before. 
The last number of La Riforma Italiano 
shows an improvement in external form. It 
contains various interesting articles, and 
summaries of religious and social work. In 
this hour of trial it should be felt by Unita- 
rians to be a duty of the first order to sustain 
to the best of their ability the faithful repre- 
sentatives of their cause in foreign lands to 
whom such trials have come during the past 
few weeks, and who face a sorrowful winter. 

No word has come to us from Hungary. 
Our letters have been returned to us as 
“undeliverable.” The near approach of 
the hostile Russians on the north and west 
and the Servians on the south of Hungary, 
with the increasing probability of an attack 
on its seaport Fiume by the Italians as soon 
as the latter shall deem it safe to make it, 
renders Hungary a centre of the war. Its 
sons must have suffered severely already in 
the battles in Poland, just over the borders. 
We await with anxiety news from our core- 
ligionists in that country. 

Revs. Paul Revere Frothingham, C. 
Seymour Bullock of Ottawa, H. G. Ives, 
and other American Unitarian clergymen, 
have rendered excellent service in England 
in forwarding the return of Americans to 
this country. Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Crooker were to sail in late September for 
Philadelphia, and will soon be at home in 
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Roslindale. Edwin D. Mead seems to have 
been everywhere, in Germany as well as in 
England, working for the cause so near his 
heart—“ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Rey. W. C. Bowie is, as usual, hard at work, 
and unobtrusively, for the relief of foreigners 
marooned in Great Britain. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the 
Comrade writes: “It is not without extreme 
satisfaction that I inform your readers of 
the wonderful progress and adaptability of 
Turkish girls. Unlike their Indian sisters, 
they enjoy a larger liberty, and purdah, 
which has been a time-honored custom, is 
losing its hold by the solvent influence of 
education. A young Turkish lady, dressed 
half in Turkish costume and half in Parisian 
mode, though with a veil on, isa very common 
spectacle in the parks and streets of Con- 
stantinople. In literature, arts, and industry 
they are none the less progressive and almost 
equal to the stronger sex. In educational 
work and journalism they have shown a 
remarkable ability. Qadeenlik (Womanhood) 
and Qadeenlar Duniassi (Feminine World) 
are widely circulated periodicals advocating 
women’s rights. The latest innovation in- 
troduced by Oskan Effendi, the director of 
posts and telegraph, is the employment of 
young Turkish hanoums (girls) as telephone 
operators in the department.” 

The Peruvian Senate has abrogated the 
article of the Constitution which forbade 
any other worship than the Roman Catholic 
to be conducted in that country. The 
Catholic faith is still, however, declared 
“the religion of the country.’’ ‘The Protes- 
tants have for some time past enjoyed a 
considerable freedom, but now it is guaran- 
teed them. 

The German liberal newspapers come to 
us very irregularly since the outbreak of the 
war, and, with the exception of a brief note 
from Prof. Eucken, which has been given else- 
where, no letters reach us, even from relatives. 
No copy of the Protestantenbiatt of Berlin has 
arrived since August 10. But Prof. Martin 
Rade’s Christliche Welt of Marburg now comes 
more regularly, and its sanity, thoughtful- 
ness, and sense of international justice is a 
welcome relief to much of the ultra-patriotic 
journalism of the fatherland. Prof. Rade 
explains his editorial embarrassments. With 
ninety manuscripts in the hopper, he finds 
few or none that seem adapted to the present 
contingency. It is forbidden to comment 
on the war—the one topic which is in every- 
body’s mind. Scientific, literary, and espe- 
cially devotional articles must be the staple 
of journalism for the present. ‘“‘Love of 
Country and Christianity” is the theme of 
the first editorial. They must be reconciled. 
“Wonderful, what we now experience in the 
service and triumph of our love of country! 
At once we are truly and really a people who 
are brethren. Dowedream? Kaiser, Chan- 
cellor, and Conservatives hand in hand with 
Social Democrats! Are miracles still pos- 
sible? And this not in a passing flush of 
enthusiasm; no, with cool reason, and united 
for great and painful service. Wonderful, 
how all stream to the colors! Personal 
interests are silenced; the fear of poverty 
‘and death does not exist; men march into 
the direst danger as toa festival. Wonderful, 
how discipline and order animates the masses, 
how each individual takes his allotted place, 
groups are formed, the leaders obeyed, 
mutual confidence inspires all! And, if for 
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a brief time the innocent stranger among us 
was deprived of the protection of the laws 
of hospitality, our people will, with: God’s 
help, soon recover from this mistake and 
keep its scutcheon clean. Wonderful, this 
inner devotion, this oneness of feeling and 
action, this joy in sacrifice! All this is the 
gift of our national necessity in the present 
hour, the precious fruit of our love of coun- 
try.” “All this, if things were as they 
should be, Christianity would be able to 
bring about among men in time of peace, also. 
Why, then, does it not do this? I do not 
know. But so long as it does not bring it 
to pass, wars must come on earth.” 

His editorial notes are illuminating and 
brave. ‘‘The wild hunt for spies, thank 
God! is ended. Not a few were in danger. 
More innocent victims were sacrificed than 
real offenders caught. ‘Terrible outbreaks 
have taken place in certain of the larger 
cities. The medieval spectre of wells poi- 
soned by the enemy suddenly took possession 
of the popular mind, even of sensible persons 
who ought to have protested against this 
folly. At length Prof. Schottelius of Frei- 
burg, in the name of science, spoke the 
emancipating word,—bacilli thrown into cold 
water become ineffective,—and the news- 
papers gave it a wide circulation. It is 
held to be unpatriotic even to refer to these 
matters. But we must do so, since similar 
outbreaks of fanaticism are quite possible 
hereafter. "We know not how long the war 
will last, and what it may bring us. But 
terrible upheavals of popular feeling are 
quite likely among us if we should: First, 
suffer a great defeat. Weare not accustomed 
to this. Pray God we may never experience 
it. But for a conquering people it is easy 
to remain peaceful. We can only dimly 
imagine what might take place if the reverse 
were to occur among us. Second if epidem- 
ics of disease should break out among our 
people. Third, if continuous accounts of 
ferocious maltreatment of our beloved 
soldiers by their foreign enemies should 
reach us. Whoever has a responsible position 
among us must be prepared for such con- 
tingencies and know how to meet them. 
The protection of foreigners in Germany has 
been observed on a scale perhaps only pos- 
sible to a people like ours. Perhaps it was 
overdone, especially in the case of Americans. 
Nobody questions my own hearty friendship 
for the Americans. But why isolate them 
so in our newspapers and public meetings? 
One guest should be like another to us. 
There are, for instance, fanatical Russians 
among us whom we cannot trust, but there 
are still more Russian anti-Russians, who, 
with entire devotion, stand by our system 
of government as against their own political 
institutions. Should we not learn to dis- 
criminate and be more considerate in our 
policy toward such?”’ 

“A reader asks me to say a word ‘against 
the utterly shameless course of England.’ 
It would be idle to do this, a mere passing 
expression of my indignation—nothing more. 
I have to deal with my own people and with 
my own soul, and, as a Christian, know no 
higher duty than that, so far as we can, 
we shall do no injustice to anybody. I 
know that countless Englishmen disapprove 
of this war, and that we must not forget this, 
Of the political situation of that country, I 
also know that the Triple Entente was no 
secret. To what extent England in a crit- 
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ical hour could withdraw from its engage- 
ments with France and Russia I do not know. 
How much of Sir Edward Grey’s last attempt 
at peace was genttine, and how much hypoc- 
risy and treachery, Iam not able to judge. 
The web of lies which the British Bureau 
Reuter has spun about the whole world 
I hold to be abominable and outrageous. 
For the rest I commit all the injustice and 
wrong which Great Britain has wrought 
against us and Christian civilization through 
its unnatural alliance with Russia to the 
judgment of God and the verdict of history.” 

“TI am heartily sorry for the French 
people. This people does not desire war. 
It could not forget Alsace-Lorraine, and 
threw itself into the arms of Russia. What 
an unnatural alliance! Unfortunate for 
France and the world. Juares, the Socialist, 
and Franz Ferdinand, the Imperialist, cast 
down upon a common bier by the same 
Nationalistic bullet!” 

The Swiss Protestantenblatt has a strongly 
worded article against war: “War is mur- 
der, murder en masse, the murder of brothers, 
a relic of barbarism. ‘The spirit of Jesus 
Christ must and will overcome it.” 

The liberal German Protestant Mission 
is undergoing a dark hour in its history. 
Its two centres of work are Japan and Tsing- 
Tau, China. In the latter it has a finely 
equipped hospital, which will doubtless be 
of more service than ever during the present 
investment of the colony by Japan. But 
what of the future of this mission? In 
Tokio, and Kioto also, its services and schools 
are clouded with popular disfavor and 
“uncertainty. 

In India, says the Indian Messenger, 
the cost of living is mounting by leaps and 
bounds. ‘The rise is simply phenomenal. 


Boston Letter. 


The opening of another season’s work in 
what is familiarly known as the hub of the 
wheel of Unitarian progression brings large- 
ness of opportunity in touch with strength 
of resolution and desire. Unless one reads 
wrongly certain signs in the ministerial at- 
mosphere, there is present to-day a growing 
conception of the task ahead of the Unitarian 
churches, and a more adequate and moving 
conviction of their ability to perform it. 
The change of circumstances and _ senti- 
ment as the result of the European conflict 
tends to reveal more clearly the necessity of 
declaring and developing the principles for 
which the half-hundred Unitarian churches in 
Greater Boston faithfully stand. ‘The cor- 
responding change of attitude as the result 
is apparently the determination that, instead 
of continuing to stand for these principles, 
there shall be movement forward on their 
behalf. Such a change of attitude is of great 
promise, and certain to bring largeness of 
result. 

The prominent feature manifest during the 
recent summer has been the continued activ- 
ity of a number of our churches’ during the 
vacation months. The practice of keeping 
open the churches is increasing. The min- 
isters of King’s Chapel, which occupies the 
finest strategic position of all our churches, 
showed their realization of the duty resulting 
from that fact by personally continuing ser- 
vices throughout the summer. A number of 
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other Boston churches combined in the hold- 
ing of services in Arlington Street Church, 
conducted largely by visiting ministers. The 
Meeting-house Hill Church in Dorchester 
maintained its custom of having summer ser- 
vices. These meetings have not only amply 
justified the attempt, but have revealed the 
growing interest of Unitarians in the church 
and in its ministrations to the community. 

Along this line may be cited the com- 
mendable innovation adopted by the Unita- 
rian Church in Fitchburg, where summer 
services were conducted by a number of lay- 
men connected with the church. The idea is 
a most excellent one, and signifies the coming 
growth of interest among the laymen —as 
those who share fully the responsibility for 
the conduct and success of the church. If 
this can be construed as a sign that the Uni- 
tarian churches are soon to develop a lay 
ministry, similar to that of the local preachers 
in the great Methodist movement of a hun- 
dred years ago, one cannot hope too much or 
anticipate too largely concerning the grow- 
ing work of the liberal churches. 

The Salem fire early in the summer called 
forth the active sympathy of many of our 
Boston churches. ‘The ministers of the three 
Unitarian churches of the stricken city were 
all actively engaged in the work of relief. It 
has been related with appreciation that Mr. 
Johnson of the First Church rescued house- 
hold goods from the burning homes of his 
parishioners, that Mr. Bacon of the North 
Meeting House opened his home to the relief 
workers, and that Mr. Manchester of the 
Second Church took active part in the relief 
work that followed. ‘The North Church was 
used as a maternity hospital for the homeless, 
and a number of children made their entry 
into life under auspices which we may con- 
ceitedly regard as fortunate. Not a few of 
the Boston churches gave material assistance 
to the sufferers. In addition to money, much 
in the way of clothes and food supplies was 


given. The Roslindale Alliance, for example, 
opened arelief depot and shipped many barrels 
to Salem as aresult. Along this line of relief 
work might be mentioned the co-operation 
of the Beverly Unitarian church with the 
Salvation Army, both uniting in the common 
work of helpfulness in a spirit that signifies 
the advance of real religion. 

There were a number of ministerial changes 
effected during the summer. Principal 
among these was the resignation of Rev. 
George F. Pratt as minister of the Dix Street 
Church in Dorchester to accept a call to San- 
ford, Me., as a fitting sequence of his pioneer 
work in organizing the flourishing movement 
in that town a few years ago. As a pastor, 
Mr. Pratt occupies high place in our minis-: 
try. His devotion to the every-day duties of 
his ministerial profession, his whole-hearted 
sympathy with those in need of help, and his 
fidelity to the tasks of parish work have not 
only endeared him toa large constituency in 
Dorchester, but have won the respect and 
affection of his fellow-ministers in this city. 


His loss will be greatly felt. The First 
Church in Roxbury has chosen an assistant 
minister, Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, thus tak- 
ing much of the burden from the shoulders 
of Dr. De Normandie, and adding to the effec- 
tive forces of a church whose fine history is 
only equalled by the splendid and difficult 
task which challenges it to-day,—to preach 
the gospel of liberal religion in a territory 
which many of us regard as unpromising as'! 
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the forest ranges into which the pioneer 


Eliot went in early days. There are few 
churches in Boston that do not know some- 
thing of this condition and this challenge. 
To meet it suiccessfully may be regarded as 
our hardest and our highest task. cy 


Considering the War. 


Ministers of different denominations as- 
sembled in Channing Hall last week for a 
union meeting in which to consider the war. 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly pre- 
sided, and,~after prayer by Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins of Framingham, Rev. C. H. Spaul- 
ding of Brookline delivered an address in 
which he warmly commended President Wil- 
son and declared that his appeal for neutrality 
had worked large results in creating calm 
judgment in relation to the present European 
situation. 

Among the other speakers were Dr. A. 
Fairbrothers, Rev. Fred EK. Marble of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, 
Pa., Rev. Nicholas Van Der Pyl, Rev. W. W. 
Evarts, Rev. C. W. Casson of Roslindale, and 
Rev. W. R. Lord of Dover. Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, D.D., read a communication which 
he recently received from Prof. Rudolf 
Eucken, in which the latter spoke of two sons 
in the army and expressed his own devotion 
to the idea of German supremacy. Dr. 
Wendte told of his own familiarity with the 
situation through his official duties as secre- 
tary of the Foreign Relations Department, 
American Unitarian Association, which brings 
him into close contact with scholars of many 
lands. He hoped that all Christian minis- 
ters would keep their heads clear and their 
hearts tender and sympathetic in these trying 
days. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole then presented the 
following statement as the sentiment of the 
gathering, and it was adopted without a 
dissenting voice:— 

“In the face of the terrible war now devas- 
tating Europe we wish to express our heart- 
felt sympathy with the unoffending people 
in all of the distressed nations who had no 
part in bringing the war on. 

“We do not dare, or know enough, to fix 
blame upon one side or the other alone, or 
to pick out individuals as guilty above others. 
We can believe that, as in our Civil War so 
here, multitudes of men on both sides, caught 
in the tangle of complex political conditions 
and long-standing jealousies that led on to 
the war, are sincere and patriotic in thinking 
that they must fight for the welfare or the 
safety of their respective countries. 

“Tn fact, we see a new and overwhelming 
example of the everlasting unrighteousness 
and folly of the essentially heathenish effort 
to settle international differences, bred in 
fear and mutual suspicion, by the barbaric 
instruments of war. We see too, with equal 
clearness, the futility of the attempt in this 
modern world of growing social and indus- 
trial co-operation to keep peace while people 
are taught in vast camps and garrisons to look 
upon each other as possible enemies and are 
oppressed with gigantic taxation in constant 
preparation for war. 

“We see no hope whatever of right or 
humane relations between the countries of 
the world until the more progressive peoples 
use collectively the same principles which we 
use everywhere between each other as neigh- 
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bors; until, precisely as right-minded individ- 
uals are agreed not to lie or steal or kill, so, 
sickened with war, we agree never to suffer 
that method of wholesale crime which com- 
prises at one and the same time fals¢hood and 
robbery and murder and immeasurable in- 
justice to innocent women and children. To 
this new attitude toward war, hitherto al- 
most unprecedented in human history, but 
absolutely essential to progress and civiliza- 
tion, not even yet distinctly taught by any 
great organized religion, though at the head 
of all religion, we pledge ourselves to act 
and teach. 

“Finally, we propose henceforth no longer 
to be among those who sanction and justify 
in the case of our own government those 
wasteful military and naval preparations 
which, though claimed to be made in the in- 
terests of peace, are now clearly demonstrated 
to be the most fatal instruments to foster 
arrogance, to produce an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and fear, and to provoke war.’ 


Department of Religious 
.Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Dr. Weigle. 


We are glad to announce that Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle has been secured to co-operate with 
our Department during the autumn months. 
He will devote Saturday forenoons to our 
work, giving a lecture each day in Channing 
Hall, and spending the rest of the time in our 
office, studying and advising about the new 
Beacon Course, upon which we are now 
engaged. 

The lectures given by Dr. Weigle will be 
ten in number, the general topic being 
“Sunday-school Pedagogy.’’ The first lect- 
ure will be given on October 10, and the 
rest on nine successive Saturdays, omitting 
November 28, at eleven o’clock. The lecture 
themes will be: ‘““The Development of a 
Child,” ‘“‘The Educational Aims of a Sunday 
School,’”’ ‘Methods of Teaching,” ‘‘The 
Teacher’s Preparation,’ ‘‘The Plan of the 
Lesson,” ‘“‘The Work of the Pupil,’ ‘‘Atten- 
tion and Apperception,” ‘‘The Principles of 
Illustration,’”’ ‘How to ask Questions,” 
“The Methods of the Master.” 

These lectures will be given in connection 
with the course offered this year, as in previ- 
ous years, by this Department in co-operation 
with the Tuckerman School. At ten o’clock 
on each of these Saturdays there will be 
lectures on ‘‘ The Use of the Bible in Liberal 
Sunday Schools.” The first five of these 
will be by Rev. William I. Lawrance. His 
topics are: “Hebrew Poetry,” ‘‘The Book of 
Job,” “The Problem of Job,’ ‘‘The Psalms 
as Poetry,” ‘The Psalms in Worship.”” ‘The 
second five will be by Rey. Florence Buck. 
Her topics are: ‘‘ The Bible as a Source-Book 
for Religious Education,” ‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment in the Liberal Sunday School,” ‘‘The 
New Testament in the Liberal Sunday 
School,” “Side Lights on the Bible Narra- 
tive,” ‘“Bible-story Material for Primary 
Grades.” 

Dr. Weigle is best known to our constitu- 
ency through his book ‘‘The Pupil and the 
Teacher,” published by the Lutheran Publi- 
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cation Society, Philadelphia, at 60 cents, 
which we have for some time been recom- 
mending as the one best small book for 
parents and teachers. Dr. Weigle was edu- 
cated at Gettysburg College, graduating in 
1900, and taking his Master’s degree three 
years later. He graduated in theology in 
1902, and received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Yale in 1905. During his last year in Vale 
University he was assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. Immediately after 
leaving Yale he became professor of philoso- 
phy in Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
where he was made dean of the faculty in 
1910. He has been on the staff of the sum- 
mer faculty at the University of Minnesota. 
During this his sabbatical year he is giving 
two courses of lectures on “Religious Peda- 
gogy” at Yale, and lectures once a week 
before the City Training School for Sunday- 
school Teachers in New York City. 

In the midst of this busy career, and 
equipped by ah unusual preparation and 
experience, Dr. Weigle comes to us as one 
admirably fitted to help us on our way toward 
a successful solution of our problems. He is 
known among religious educators as pre- 
eminently practical in his approach to all 
questions. The secretary of this Depart- 
ment has known him for some time, having 
worked with him on the National Commis- 
sion on Worship of the Religious Education 
Association. He is a broad-minded, large- 
hearted man, a Christian gentleman, and a 
genial friend. Of evangelical connection and 
conviction, he is warmly sympathetic with 
all sincere efforts toward a freer and fuller 
interpretation of religious truth. While with 
us, he will be as truly of us as though he were 
one of our own clergymen. He will find here 
a warm welcome. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Committees for 19{4-[5. 


The following standing committees have 
been appointed :— 

Finance.—Mr. Chester R. Allen, Boston; 
Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester; Mr. 
Arthur Ryder, West Bridgewater; Miss Belle 
I. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Percy E. 
Lyndon, Windsor, Vt. 

Policy.—Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Brighton; 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, West Newton; 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury; 
Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Beverly; Mr. Philip 
S. Nash, Boston; Mr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Speaking.—Miss Grace R. Torr, Boston; 
Mr. Wallace O. Fenn, Cambridge; Mr. Henry 
G. Rogers, Yarmouth, Me.; Miss Mary 
Sprague, West Newton; Mr. J. E. Dobbs, 
Toronto, Can. 

Publication —Rev. H. Houghton Schu- 
macher, Helena, Mont.; Miss Helen F. 
Schadee, Florence; Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Burlington, Vt.; Miss Julia L. Barry, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Miss Marian D. Richards, 
Brighton. 

Nominating—Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
Brockton; Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Jamestown, 
N.Y.; Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; 
Miss Edith Melvin, Concord; Miss Beatrice 
A. Clark, Dorchester. 
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Announcements. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Sunday, September 27, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham will preach. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on Sunday, September 27, at 10.30 A.M., 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister of 
the Chapel, will preach. 


Samuel R. Maxwell, formerly of the Chris- 
tian Church, having satisfied the Fellowship 
Committee of the Southern States, is hereby 
recommended to our Unitarian charches and 
ministers. Fellowship granted Sept. 19, 1914. 
John W. Rowlett, Alexander T. Bowser, 
Clifton M. Gray. 


Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley: In the early summer the old 
parish had an interesting experience in the 
way of interdenominational co-operation. It 
came about through the terrible disaster of 
the Salem fire. On the very night the 
efficient heads of the Salvation Atmy threw 
open the little chapel (which they rent of the 
Unitarian church) for the refugees which had 


Deaths. 


FROTHINGHAM.—In Belfast, Me., September 2, Miss 
Ellen Prentiss Frothingham, aged 86. 


In the death of Miss Frothingham the Unitarian church 
has lost one of its oldest and most devoted members and 
the Christian Register a subscriber and reader of many 
years. Her father, Rev. William Frothingham, was a 
pioneer among the Unitarians of New England, and was 
for a long period the beloved and revered minister of the 
Belfast society, being the predecessor there of Rev. Cazneau 
Palfrey. Her grandfather and great-grandfather had also 
been ministers, and they as well as her maternal ancestors 
were people of strong characteristics and of rare refinement 
and education. From them she inherited many marked 
and interesting traits, not alone in her very striking per- 
sonality, but in her unusually strong mental and intel- 
lectual ability. Her life was passed quietly in the little 
city of her birth, where for so many years she had been 
an important and useful member of the community, not- 
withstanding her retiring disposition. All who knew her 
will associate her tenderly with her pleasant home and its 
ancestral treasures, and with the wonderful old garden, 
which she loved so well. One thought of her as a typical 
“lady of the old school,” and yet her interest in all the ques- 
tions of the day was ever keen and alert; and this, together 
with her vivid recollections of old days and ways in Belfast, 
made her companionship greatly to be enjoyed and long to 
be treasured in memory. c. C. W. 


CHURCH ORGAN. 


Has your church a good medium-sized pipe-organ for 
sale? If so, we would like to know the kind of organ it is, 
the condition, and the price. 

Address replies to W. P. Harding, president of the Uni- 
tarian church of Atlanta, Ga., 48 Park Avenue. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Two bright, sunny rooms with board, with a small adult 
family. Fine location, convenient to steam and electric 
cars. References exchanged. Mrs. George H. Swazey, 
525 Highland Avenue, Malden, Mass. Tel. 1365 W- 


posraron wanted by reliable woman to care for 
elderly person or semi-invalid. Country preferred. 
Call at 24 Worcester Square, Boston, on Monday or Tues- 
day afternoons, or on Thursday or Friday. 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ANTED.—A refined woman as matron for dining- 

hall at school for whites, Camp Hill, Ala. 100 
boarders. Salary,$40 a month. Travelling expenses not 
included. Write Lyman Ward, president. 
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begun to drift from Salem. Then the pew 
cushions were taken from the old church 
and placed on settees in the chapel, and beds 
were thus improvised. Later, tables were 
brought from the parish house and used for 
meals. Still later, the parish house was used 
as a general relief station for food, and Capt. 
and Mrs. W. J. Matheson were put in charge 
of the clerical work, representatives of va- 
rious denominations helping in a very effi- 
cient service. Registration was carried on, 
and families locating temporarily or with a 
view to permanence were looked up and 
provided for. There is thus more firmly 
established a feeling of fellowship with the 
Salvation Army whose methods in many 
places are so different that small sympathy 
has been engendered. In general, there is 
considerable spirit of co-operation among the 
churches of Beverly. The First Parish is 
looking toward the’ one hundred and fourth 
anniversary of the Sunday-school on October 
4, which is appointed as Peace Sunday by the 
President of the United States. The custom 
of giving out books to those who have perfect 
attendance for the year will be observed. 
The enrolment of the school is regularly 
above 275. It is the oldest Sunday-school of 
the denomination, as also in the State, if not 
in America. It seems that one which claims 
to be older, in Slatersville, R.I., had some 
features of industrial work in the beginning, 
while that of the First Parish grew out of 
the church. Twowomen, Joanna Prince and 
Hannah Hill, gathered the children together. 
The former became Mrs: Everett, the mother 
of our Dean C. C. Everett. 


CoLrorapo Sprines, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: The 
church has been open through the summer, 
and the minister has preached each Sunday 
to large congregations. On the first Sunday 
in September, Mr. Robjent commenced a 
new course of sermons on “Some Things 
that the Modern Minister knows, but does 
not tell his Congregation.” One of the 
largest congregations we have had filled the 
church, and the outlook for the fall is indeed 
encouraging. At the first meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, held the first Tuesday 
in September, fourteen new members were 
added. The Sunday evening meetings on 
social topics, which have been so popular 
the last two years, will commence the last 
Sunday evening of the month and continue 
through the fall and winter. A very fine 
programme has been arranged with some of 
the foremost speakers in the State and out- 
side, and on topics of vital interest. A new 
departure is to be made this year. In 
response to the wish of many outside the 
church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent will deliver 
a course of lectures on ‘‘Liberal Religion’’ 
the first Sunday evening of each month, 
and the Princess Theatre has been engaged 
for the course. The church will be closed on 
the evenings of the theatre meetings. It is 
expected that these meetings will arouse 
considerable interest in liberal thought, com- 
ing as they do after the excitement of the 
Billy Sunday campaign. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: The regular 
services were resumed Sunday morning, 
September 20, at eleven. o’clock. Mr. 
Hawes preached on “ Waiting Christianity,” 
and on September 27 his subject will be 
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“New Hope and New Life.” The opening 
announcement says: “In these critical 
times of desperate warfare and industrial 
depression, it is more than ever essential 
that we emphasize the things of the spirit. 
Suddenly it has been impressed upon us 
with appalling vividness how far the world 
is from that ideal which Jesus revealed in 
his teaching and in his life. The spirit of 


Christianity at its best has yet to be realized. 


This winter Evangelist Billy Sunday is to 
lead a revival in Philadelphia. We know 
something of the enthusiasm and renewed 
consecration he arouses. If we think, how- 
ever, that there is a better way and better 
thought in which religion may be expressed, 
now is our time to show it. For the sake 
of our fellow-men as well as for ourselves, 
in these days of great need, may we with 
equal enthusiasm reveal the larger spirit 
of Christianity. We need two new teach- 
ers, and it will be far better if a lay superin- 
tendent can be found. The matter of relig- 
ious education, education in fellowship as 
well as in thought,—the laying of spiritual 
foundations for the life of the future,—is a 
responsibility which as a church we cannot 
escape.” The summer services, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Pease, have been 
helpful and successful. The church has not 
been closed, and the cause has been well 
represented throughout the vacation months. 


OcEAN Beacu, L,.I.—Through the activity 
of Mrs. Charles Lloyd, chairman of the 
philanthropic committee of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, assisted by her 
daughter, Mrs. W. W. Lighthipe, a Unitarian 
service was held on Sunday, August 23. 
Rev. Newton Knapp of Brooklyn preached; 
his subject was “‘The Influence of Emerson.” 
The attendance was 115. There was a 
soprano solo accompanied by Mrs. Light- 
hipe with a violin obbligato. Ocean Beach is 
opposite Bay Shore on Long Island and about 
a mile from Point of Woods. It is the in- 
tention to build a union church for summer 
services. 


John Fiske Memorial at Petersham. 


On Sunday, September 13, a special ser- 
vice was held in the Unitarian church in 
Petersham, preliminary to the unveiling of 
the memorial which has been placed at the 
grave of John Fiske in the Petersham 
cemetery. 

Passages were read from Dr. Fiske’s 
writings, which illustrated the main points 
of his teaching about the evolution of 
humanity, the progress of civilization, and 
the ultimate destiny of man. 
his thought and his virile optimism were 
especially reassuring at this time. This was 
followed by a reading of the poem on Peters- 
ham written by the son, Ralph Fiske, found 
among his papers after his death, and printed 
in the Aflantic Monthly in 1899. Rev. 
Robert C. Douthit, who was minister of the 
church at the time Dr. Fiske’s body was laid | care 
to rest, gave an address in which he spoke of 
Dr. Fiske’s interesting and intimate associa- 
tions with Petersham. 

At the close of these exercises the company 
reassembled at the cemetery, where the 
memorial was unveiled by John Fiske, a 
son of the late Clarence S. Fiske of Peters- 
ham and Cambridge, and grandson of Dr. 
Fiske. The monument is an impressive 
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symbolic expression of the ‘cna of the — 
evolutionary philosophy. 
The inscription on the stone reads:— 


DISCE UT SEMPER VICTURUS. 
VIVE UT CRAS MORITURUS. 
JOHN FISKE. 
MarcH 30, 1842—JULY 4, FgorI. 


Mr. Douthit spoke in part as follows:— 


I voice the sentiment of all who have come 
here to-day when I express gratitude that 
we ds residents of Petersham have been 
welcomed to this service. We are grateful 
that the family circle has been enlarged for 
this occasion and that we are permitted to 
join Dr. Fiske’s kindred in our tribute of 
affection and honor. Friends from a dis- 
tance who come to Petersham always ask 
about Dr. Fiske, the location of his grave, 
and his association with the town. Not a 
few visitors first of all make a pilgrimage to 
that sacred plot of earth in the old cemetery. 
All of us are personally interested in the 
placing of this monument, which years of 
loving regard for the man and of sympathetic 
devotion to his ideals have sought to embody 
in a form fit adequately to represent the 
permanence and importance of his contribu- 
tion to the thought of the century in which 
he lived. 

We are glad to recall that Dr. Fiske was 
early associated with the life of this church. 
Some of you can undoubtedly remember the 
inpressive messages which he delivered from 
this pulpit. Others can perhaps recall 
those rare and memorable occasions when 
he assisted in the music—either at the organ 
or lifting his voice in song. We cannot 
wonder that the old meeting-house and this 
new meeting-house which has risen from its 
ashes should be looked upon as a sort of holy 
shrine by his children and his children’s 
children. 

It is fitting, too, that our words prelimi- 
nary to the unveiling of this memorial should 
be spoken within these walls, because the 
church and the Christian religion owe so much 
to him. During the days when the doctrine 
of evolution was supposed to be the arch- 
enemy of the church, and it seemed to be 
undermining the foundations of faith, he 
showed how the foundations of pure Chris- 
tianity were not only undisturbed by the new 
knowledge, but were firm and secure, being 
grounded in the very nature of things. 
During the past two or three decades many a 
minister has begun to wonder if religion 
itself might not be in danger of crumbling 
before the fierce assaults of science and 
philosophy. It seemed possible that belief 
in God and immortality might turn out to 
be after all, as one evolutionist asserted, but 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her ao le 


Works without an institution. Personal Bienen. afte ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during ao 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enab! 
sands of mothers to lead a sell-respectiaa upright oe 
With many we remain in relations for a 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PreEsmDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SEecRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Treasurer, Mzs. BERTRAM GREENE Taaiee. Adale 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“a grotesque fungoid growth that clustered 
around the primitive thread of ancestor 
worship.”’ In the face of the materialistic 
assumptions of popular science, Dr. Fiske 
became a champion of the spiritual interpre- 
tation of things. His four little volumes, ‘The 
Idea of God,” “Destiny of Man,” “Through 
Nature to God,” and ‘Life Everlasting,” 
proved to be a most convincing and reassur- 
ing basis of defence for religion. In each 
volume there was compressed into a few 
pages the results of a rare insight into the 
fundamentals of religious faith. They are 
unusual examples of. qualities that have not 
often been conspicuous in religious discus- 
sions,—clear thinking, comprehensive knowl- 
edge, calm judgment, and lucid exposition. 
Dr. Fiske expressed himself so plainly that 
even the man of the street may read and 
understand the inevitable conclusions of 
modern science as expounded by sound 
learning and philosophical candor. An 
interesting illustration of this fact is found 
in a recent number of the Christian Register. 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke states that a 
member of one of our Alliance branches sent 
to.a Western correspondent John Fiske’s 
little book “‘The Idea of God.” It came 
back in rather a ragged condition, with the 
apology that the borrower hoped that the 
condition of the book would be excused, for 
it had been read by four hundred men in a 
mining camp. - 

This book, as well as the “‘ Destiny of Man,” 
should be especially dear to us in Petersham, 
for they were both written, as you perhaps 
already know, in the Brooks homestead. 
“The Idea of God’’ was first read to a group 
of friends under the shade of the old maples, 
and its inception and inspiration are indi- 
cated in the words of its dedication: ‘‘To my 
Wife. In remembrance of the sweet Sunday 
morning under the apple-tree on the hill- 
side when we two sat looking down into 
fairy woodland paths and talked of the things 
since written in this book, I now dedicate 
any 

As Mr. James W. Brooks said-at-the time 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Petersham, these books ‘‘are a part of the 
history of Petersham because they are the 
germ of all history and of all biography, in- 
cluding the aspirations of the saint and the 
forebodings of the sinner.... For any help 
that these two little volumes have afforded the 
living and may yet afford the unborn, we of 
Petersham may be glad to remember that 
here they were written and that here their 
writer rests.” 

We all know of Dr. Fiske’s deep affection 
for Petersham. Wherever he might be, on 
either side of the Atlantic, his heart turned to 
this as the most beautiful place of all. With 
this lovely hill-town were associated thoughts 
of home love and companionship—sweet and 
rare and beautiful. ‘‘He sometimes called 
it his native place, explaining that here he was 
born again.” 

It was here that the scientist Huxley and 
his wife spent several delighful days with Dr. 
Fiske. What a priceless legacy, were it 
possible, would be a record of the daily 
converse of those two friends—both un- 
flinching in their eager search for truth and 
verity—as they dwelt together on the heights! 
Here in Petersham Dr. Fiske caught glimpses 
of a life that was a prophecy of the life 
eternal. Here he found one of the most 
alluring paths that led through nature to 
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God. This gives a tender and touching 
significance to the oft-quoted remark that 
death had no terrors for him: ‘‘ Dying for 
me,”’ he said, ‘‘means only going to Peters- 
ham to stay.” 

A final touch of beauty and significance 
is given to our service here as we recall that it 
was just fifty-three years ago to-day that 
John Fiske first came to Petersham and 
from the hill near Mr. Waldo’s farm, and 
with mingled emotions, looked down upon 
the town just as the light of the setting sun 
was gilding the spires of the village church. 
Sunday, September 6, was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his marriage to a daughter of 
Petersham. 

The memorial which has been placed at 
Dr. Fiske’s grave is designed to be a concrete 
expression of his philosophic and religious 
views. ‘The granite mass by its great bulk 
and its rough exterior symbolizes the material 
inorganic universe, with its indwelling spirit- 
ual element of life. The side view, with 
the rolling forth of a partially developed 
sphere, suggests the indwelling spiritual 
element in process of evolutionary develop- 
ment toward perfect freedom, but still 
largely immeshed in its materialistic condi- 
tions. 

The front view discloses a human hand 
coming out of the inorganic granite, sur- 
rounded by emblems of the floral kingdom, 
and bearing in its grasp a quadrate torch- 
stock—symbolizing the development of man 
himself with his rational mind as the goal 
of the evolutionary process. The quadrate 
torch-stock symbolizes man’s four great 
achievements—his language, his arts, his 
institutions, his philosophies. The flame 
rising from the torch-stock symbolizes the 
instinctive religious belief and ethical feeling 
of mankind as the highest form in which the 
spiritual element is expressed, and which, 
entering more and more into his language, his 
arts, his institutions, and his philosophies, 
illumines with ever-increasing brightness his 
pathway to what lies beyond his present life. 

As we go to look upon this memorial to 
Dr. Fiske, which will be unveiled by the 
grandson who bears his name, may we 
reconsecrate ourselves to the ideals and the 
task that inspired him. 

“Man,” said he, “is slowly passing from 
a primitive social state, in which he was little 
better than a brute, toward an ultimate social 
state, in which his character shall have be- 
come so transformed that nothing of the brute 
can be detected in it. The ape and the 
tiger in human nature will become extinct. 
Theology has had much to say of original 
sin. This original sin is neither more nor 
less than the brute-inheritance which every 
man carries with him, and the process of 
evolution is an advance toward true salvation. 
Fresh value is thus added to human life. 
The modern prophet, employing the methods 
of science, may again proclaim that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Work ye, 
therefore, early and late, to prepare its 
coming.” 


Dere and Chere. 


The quail, between his cheery calls of 
“bob-white,”’ is {busy consuming insects. 
He is the natural enemy of the boll-weevil 
and the potato-bug, and the best friend of 
man, who is trying to destroy him in nearly 
every State. If we do not protect the quail, 
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it will not be long until his cheerful whistle 
will be heard no more, and in its place we 
shall have the unwelcome buzz of, destruc- 
tive insects as they settle on the farmer’s 
crop to devour it. 


In one plant alone of the Illinois Steel 
Company, that at Joliét, Ill., 178 of the men 
in responsible positions came up from the 
ranks, and the general superintendent started 
twenty-eight years ago as a marker, 


‘A bird in the farmer’s field is worth three 
in the hands of a hunter” is the new adage 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club of The Farm 
Journal, which is trying to educate the farm- 
ers and fruit-growers of the country to pro- 
tect the song and insectivorous birds now on 
their places and induce others to come and 
stay. 


A popular feature film generally rents for 
$40 a day while it is new and fresh, and from 
twenty-five to thirty-five prints are sent out. 
That means a gross return of from $1,000 to 
$1,400 per day, or from $7,000 to $9,000 a 
week. ‘The life of the average feature film 
is about three months (at a lesser rental 
during the last month). 


Crockery, China 
and Glassware 


Best Examples of Potter’s and 
Glassmaker’s Art constantly arriving 
from original sources in England, France, 
China and Japan, as well as America. 


Dinner Ware—Over 150 Stock 
Patterns, All Grades, from the low- 
priced to the costly English China, in 
which we sell any number of pieces at 
same rate as a complete set. 


Special Designs made with Crest, 
Monogram or Initial from Royal 
Worcester, Mintons, Cauldon, Haviland, 
Lenox. 


Wedding and Complimentary 
Gifts—An extensive variety of latest 
novelties, useful and ornamental—Dres= 
den China—Lenox China—Royal 
Doulton—Allervale Pottery—Bohe= 
mian Glass—Satsuma. 


Fine Table Glassware, Flower 
Vases, Carafes, Ferneries, Ice Tubs, 
Candlesticks, Sandwich Plates, Vinegar 
and Oil Sets, Celery Trays, etc. 


Sets of Glassware made to special 
order with Monogram, Crest or 
Initial. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“ 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “our 
minister has decided to go to another pas- 
turage.”’ 


“TJ wish we had more literary people like 
Blank.” “Great Scott! he’s never had any- 
thing published.” ‘‘That’s just why.’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“Were you moved by her music?’’ “Yes: 
it amounted to that. I think we should have 
kept the flat for another year if it hadn’t 
been for her.”’—Puck. 


A: “What is this malady which has sud- 
denly attacked the nations of Europe?” B: 
“There is some doubt as to that. Some say 
it is the German rush, others that it is the 
Russian germ.” 


There was a young man from Duquesne, 
Whose family name was Lesne. 

*T was a terrible pity! 

He tried to be witty, 

Although unencumbered with bresne. 


Geraldine had told, Gladys that she had 
seen Mabel at an exhibit of paintings. 
“Well, Mabel,’ said Gladys, the next time 
they met, ‘‘I understand you’re interested 
in art.” “Me?” exclaimed Mabel, in sur- 
prise. “Art who?’’—Exchange. 


Riding in an omnibus up Regent Street 
last evening, I heard an old lady annoying 
the other passengers by her remarks. ‘The 
conductor remonstrated with her, saying, 
“Ma’am, remember you are in a public 
vehicle, and behave as such.’’—C. G., in the 
Spectator. 


Dr. Holmes, speaking of Mrs. Siddons, 
the great actress, said: “I can’t understand 
a man falling in love with her. She is too 
grand. It is like falling in love with the 
Pyramids. Perhaps an association of cloak- 
makers or a board of aldermen might love 
her, but a solitary individual,—never!”’ 


In the work of the case-committee after |‘ 


the Salem fire it was the custom of the acting 
chairman to sign orders with his initials. 
One of the Unitarian clergymen of the city, 
being in office on a particular day, signed 
his initials ‘‘A. M.” to an order for food for 
a week and gave it to a man who returned 
with it the next day and asked if he could 
not have food afternoons as well as mornings. 


Farmer Brown and Farmer Jones were 
near neighbors, and many a dispute took 
place as to who was the earlier riser. One 
day Farmer Brown determined to put the 
subject to test. Rising very early one 
morning, he proceeded to visit his friend 
about four o’clock. Great was his aston- 
ishment when he saw Mrs. Jones hanging out 
the clothes. ‘‘Farmer Jones about?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Well,” replied the lady, ‘he was 
the first part of the mornin’, but I dunno 


where he be now.”’—Sunday School Advo- 
cate. 


Irving Bacheller was introduced one day 
to a Western mountaineer. ‘‘Mr. Bachel- 
ler,” said his friend, “is an author of repute 
in the East.’’ ‘‘Oh yes,’ drawled the 
mountaineer. “I know of him. I was 
locked up in my cabin here by the snow 
two winters ago, and I had only two books 
to read the whole five months—your book, 
sir,” he said, turning to Mr. Bacheller, ‘‘and 
the Bible, and I read them often.” ‘In- 
deed!”’ said the author, with satisfaction. 
“Yes, sir,’ continued the old mountaineer, 
“and I never knew before how interesting 
the Bible was.”—St. Paul Despatch. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stepsenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte ~ 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THB SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘*THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Grates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. F 
The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a age 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMmENnDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare ation.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— lee 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
be forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


*“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.” 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gducational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


